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Henry Kissinger suggests that the next president "might focus to a greater extent on shaping history rather than avoiding getting in its way." 
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Worse: Council officials said 
his building did not exist. 
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Transplants 


In September, Sam Kean examined the next 
frontier in medicine (“The Audacious Plan 
to Save This Man’s Life by Transplanting 


His Head”). 


I think Sam Kean misses 

an important point in his 
otherwise fine article. Iam the 
recipient of an artificial aortic 
valve and a Dacron aorta. I 
am obsessed with research, 
physiology, and medical tech- 
nology. But I give no money to 
research, because I believe we 
all have to die of something. 
Once you can transplant the 
kidney, heart, liver, and head, 
where do you stop? Once you 
can grow new organs from a 
donor's own T-cells, where do 
you stop? 

If we can all eventually 
live to be 150, who is going 
to subsidize those last 50 
post-retirement years? Steve 
Jobs could afford a new 
liver. Bill Gates can afford a 
$10 million head transplant. 
The rest of us will just die, as 
we are supposed to. Perhaps 
we should concentrate 
resources on simply alleviat- 
ing suffering. And this comes 
from a guy who should be 
dead by now. 

Kean's article reminds me of 
many histories I read about the 
atomic bomb. Just because it's 
possible, should we do it? Iam 
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dependent on medicine, but I 
see technology fast outpacing 
our ability or willingness to 
question the ethics, morality, 
and financial implications of 
the "advances." 


Stephen Zanichkowsky 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 


Sam Kean has given us a fasci- 
nating, if not chilling, look 
into the process of creating a 
human chimera. But his arti- 
cle stops at the most crucial 
junction. How do the doctors 
end Valery Spiridonov's life if 
and when the transplantation 
fails? Imagine this scenario: 
Two weeks after the opera- 
tion, he is alive, his heart is 
beating with regularity, his 
kidneys are miraculously 
functioning, and a tube is 
providing essential nutrients 
and oxygen. He is conversant 
and in markedly good spirits. 
Suddenly, after two months, 
it becomes apparent that 
organ rejection has set in and 
Spiridonov's head is losing 
contact with vital organs 

in his new body. Without 
life-support equipment, the 
body will certainly collapse. 
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Itis becoming nothing more 
than a paralyzed appendage 
hanging from a rapidly dete- 
riorating head. What now? 
Assuming that Spiridonov is 
kept apprised of his condition, 
what happens if he asks to be 
euthanized rather than expe- 
rience a slow, possibly agoniz- 
ing death? Who will do the 
euthanizing? Will that person 
be arrested for murdering a 
conscious “human”? Who 
will take possession of which 
body parts? Have any of these 
issues been thought through 
by the surgical team? 


David Werdegar 
NAPERVILLE, ILL. 


Wouldn't it be simpler to 
perform a brain transplant? 
No trachea, esophagus, 
muscles, or tendons to worry 
about. Just blood supply and 
spinal cord. Access holes in 
the base of the skull could 
facilitate these attachments. 
Psychological impacts would 
perhaps be not much worse 
than those involved in a 

face transplant. Given that 
we don't know the limits of 
mind/body plasticity, why not 


give quadriplegics and others 
a second chance? 


Brian Roche 
REDLANDS, CALIF. 


Shared Insights 

The September issue included 
an essay by Thanh T. Nguyen, 
the winner of this year's Atlantic 
and College Board Writing Prize 
(“Reading Raphael in Hanoi"). 
Nguyen—who was a high-school 
student in Vietnam when he 
wrote the essay and who is now a 
freshman at Duke University— 
articulated the lessons he'd 
gleaned from Raphael's The 
School of Athens. 


Speaking as a Vietnam 
veteran, I find something 
hopeful and renewing about 
"Reading Raphael in Hanoi." 
As someone who spent more 
than six consecutive years 
focused on defeating North 
Vietnam on the battlefield 
decades ago, I was very 
impressed that a high-school 
student could pen such a 
perceptive essay. I especially 
liked Thanh's most insight- 
fullesson: "Great thinkers 
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are there not for us to respect 
unquestioningly, but rather for 
us to question respectfully." 
Duke University is lucky to 
have attracted such talent. 


Richard A. Beckman 
LAS VEGAS, NEV. 


Judging O.J. 

In October, Ta-Nehisi Coates 
explained “What О. J. Simpson 
Means to Me.” 


Ta-Nehisi Coates’s essay on 
the meaning of the O. J. Simp- 
son trial is wonderfully lucid, 
explaining how a predomi- 
nantly black jury could 
exonerate Simpson, based 
on years of official oppres- 
sion and outright murder by 
police officers. It should be 
required reading for people 
who regard the verdict as a 
simplistic “us against them” 
statement. People had plenty 
of reasons to distrust the very 
institutions that were gather- 
ing evidence and performing 
the prosecution. 
Unfortunately, near the 
end of the piece, Mr. Coates 
wanders into dangerous terri- 
tory in terms of moral think- 
ing. Though believing in Mr. 
Simpson’s guilt, he comes to 
accept his escape from justice 
as a kind of equalization for 
all the crimes that have been 


visited on black people over 

the centuries. That impulse 

is understandable, given the 

logic Mr. Coates has laid out. 
But the danger here lies 

in the concept of "collective 

guilt" used by demagogues 


like Hitler and Donald Trump. 


The poor record of the Los 
Angeles Police Department 
changes nothing about the 
murders of Nicole Brown 
Simpson and Ron Goldman. 
They were murdered, and 
justice was not done in that 
crime. But they were white, 
О.]. was black, and blacks 
had suffered. Therefore their 
deaths, while tragic, were 
somehow understandable. 

That's the kind ofthink- 
ing that led to the repression 
of black people and others, 
as well as to Dachau. It was 
justified because of who the 
victims and perpetrator were, 
not because of anything they 
had personally done. 

O.J. is now in jail on an 
unrelated charge. The racist 
Mark Fuhrman gets paid by 
a cable news channel as an 
expert consultant on law 
enforcement. Black people 
are still routinely subjected 
to injustice by the “justice 
system.” So the “escape” 
of Mr. Simpson did not 
improve anything, and may 
have made things worse by 
increasing everyone’s sense 
of the “otherness” of people 
not like ourselves. 

In short, we need more 
explanatory essays like Mr. 
Coates’s to help people under- 
stand things, but we should 
not yield to the impulse to 
see victory for “our side” ina 
blatant miscarriage of justice. 
That simply mirrors the kind 


THE BIG QUESTION 


On TheAtlantic.com, readers answered November’s Big Question and 
voted on one another’s responses. Here are the top vote-getters. 


Q: Who was the most influ- 
ential politician in history? 


5. Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
began as a second lieutenant 
and rose to become emperor. 
He toppled some of the 
great thrones of Europe and 
emancipated Jews. And the 
legacy of his legal code lives 
on in places as disparate as 
Belgium and Louisiana. 

— Nadine Bonner 


4. Muhammad. He grafted a 
new system onto the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 

— Grant Lobrano 


3. If you had asked “Who 

is the greatest politician 

in history?,” | might have 
reasoned Abraham Lincoln, 
or Theodore or Franklin 


Roosevelt. But for the 
question that you actually 
asked, | can’t see how the 
answer could be anyone 
other than Adolf Hitler. 

— Cori Schlegel 


2. Julius Caesar. He 
crafted the transition from 
republic to triumvirate to 
empire and left a legacy 
of leadership that was 
emulated for 2,000 years, 
and continues today. 

— Andrew Gombos 


1. As president, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt radically 
changed the futures of both 
the United States and Japan. 
— Bailey Rogers 


of thinking that got us into our 
present state in the first place. 


Howard Schmitt 
CRAFTON, PA. 


I et appreciate Howard 
Schmitt’s reading the essay and 
taking it seriously. I take his 
criticism to heart, and hope he 
continues to read and write in. 


yrrections 
"sympathy for the Robot," 

by Christopher Orr (Octo- 

ber), neglected to cite Lisa 

Joy as a co-creator, along 

with Jonathan Nolan, of 

HBO's Westworld. The photos 


accompanying "The Case for 
Hillary Clinton—And Against 
Donald Trump" (November) 
mistakenly did not include 
credits for the photographers 
justin Sullivan and Alexander 
Gardner, the picture library 
ullstein bild, or the photo 
agency Getty. The November 
Technology dispatch’s “Brief 
History of Surveillance” said 
that Sun Tzu wrote The Art of 
War in 5000 В.С. The correct 
date is closer to 500 B.c. We 
regret the errors. 


To contribute to The 
Conversation, please email 
letters@theatlantic.com. Include 
your full name, city, and state. 
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IDEAS & PROVOCATIONS 


December 2016 


Leaving 
a Clean 
Desk 


In praise of Obama, who 
resolved old problems and 
avoided new ones 


BY JONATHAN RAUCH 


N ONE RESPECT, presidents are 

like kindergartners. Well, some- 

times in more than one respect, 

depending on the president. That 
aside, presidents and kindergartners 
have in common that one of the sim- 
plest ways to evaluate them is also one 
of the best: Do they clean up when 
they're finished? 

People who talk about presidential 
legacies typically have grandeur in 
mind. Did a president enact large new 
programs? Win a war? Forge a political 
realignment? Pass the torch to a new 
generation? End tyranny in the world? 
But the romantic ideal of the over- 
achieving chief executive ignores the 
fact that presidents can much more eas- 
ily do harm than good (another respect 
in which they resemble kindergartners). 
The world is full of traps and snares, 
and the presidency is surrounded by 
what the historian Gil Troy has called 
invisible trip wires, which are liable to 
snag presidents who overstep. 

An older, more modest, and more 
mature view of the presidency was 


summed up by Calvin Coolidge with 
characteristic concision: "It is a great 
advantage to a President, and a major 
source of safety to the country, for him 


» 


to know that he is not a great man. 
Coolidge might have taken presidential 
modesty a little far, but his aphorism 
expresses a profound if unromantic in- 
sight. Presidents are pretty darned good 
if they manage to resolve old crises and 
avoid new ones. Everything else is gravy. 

Especially nowadays, when presi- 
dents are expected to create jobs and 
cure cancer, voters undervalue the 
simple virtue of cleaning up. But history, 


taking a longer view, looks kindly upon 
presidents who pass the kindergarten 
test, beginning with George Wash- 
ington, whose great and improbable 
accomplishment was to hand John 
Adams a start-up government in good 
working order. By contrast, even presi- 
dents who cut formidable figures and 
score significant achievements suffer 
in the standings if they leave a mess be- 
hind. Consider, among the presidents 
in my own 56-year lifetime, the four 
who bequeathed a major mess to their 
successor: Lyndon B. Johnson (who 
left behind the Vietnam War), Richard 
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Nixon (Watergate and its aftermath), 
Jimmy Carter (double-digit infla- 
tion), and George W. Bush (economic 
collapse). Nixon is judged a failure, 
and LBJ and Carter are seen as tragi- 
cally flawed, which I believe will also 
be history's judgment of Bush 43 (Iraq, 
albeit a strategic disaster, wasn't a cri- 
sis when he left office). By contrast, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy 
(although he exited prematurely), Ron- 
ald Reagan, George H. W. Bush, and 
Bill Clinton left a relatively clean desk, 
and they maintain strong reputations 
despite their shortcomings. 

The point is not to rank presidents' 
culpability. Leaving а clean desk requires 
both skill and luck. The point, rather, is 
that we should never take cleaning up for 
granted and that history is right to give it 
great weight, because it is hard. And it 
is important. By leaving behind no crisis, 
a president like Eisenhower or Bush 41 
or Clinton gives his successor the two 
biggest gifts a new president can ask for: 
time and discretion. 

Of course, the desk in the Oval 
Office is never entirely clean. Every new 
administration inherits problems. Ken- 
nedy had Cuba, Clinton had Somalia 
and the Balkans, Bush 43 had a Pales- 
tinian uprising. What they didn't have 
was a crisis: the kind of emergency 


*POLITICS 


that sucks up attention and 
resources and forces a presi- 
dentinto reactive mode from 
day one. They had the luxury 
of setting their own agenda, 
rather than struggling to 
close out their predecessor's. 
That'sthe difference between 
a problem and a crisis. 


W HICH BRINGS US to 
Barack Obama. How 
does he rate on the cleanup 
scale? The only fair answer, I 
think, is: impressively high. 

After years of slow recov- 
ery, the economy is chugging 
along. As a result, Obama's 
successor will be free to focus 
on, or perhaps ignore, longer- 
term economic challenges— 
globalization, inequality, 
entitlement spending, tax reform. 

On security, the situation is aston- 
ishingly noncritical. The Trump cam- 
paign's alarums about mayhem on the 
streets were, in a word, unhinged. The 
violent-crime rate, despite a slight up- 
tick in 2015, remains at nearly its lowest 
level since the early 1970s. The risk of 
being killed by a terrorist is a quarter the 
risk of drowning in a bathtub. If you had 
predicted, on September 12, 2001, that 
there would be zero major 
attacks within the United 


was running out of ways to temporize, 
so something had to be done. Whether 
Obamacare proves viable in the long 
term remains to be seen. We already 
know, however, that the uninsured 
rate fell from the high teens to just over 
10 percent, and health-care-cost infla- 
tion slowed. Even granting that the 
reform needs reforming, it has bought 
valuable time. 

Climate change is in an odd cat- 
egory. Environmentally, it is a crisis 
already, at least in some places. Politi- 
cally, though, a crisis is the one thing it 
is not. The American public is notori- 
ously indifferent to it; fewer than half of 
U.S. adults agree that it’s a very serious 
problem, and hardly any say it is the 
country’s leading problem. Americans 
would rather Obama’s successor not 
deal with it, if dealing with it imposes 
any inconvenience. The only policy 
approach that has a shot at real-world 
success is for many countries to use 
many tools in many styles over many 
years: in other words, to practice the 
sort of bottom-up incrementalism em- 
bodied in the 2015 Paris Agreement, a 
trophy of Obama’s second term. 

Not long ago, the United States 
thought it might be on the brink of a 
shooting war with Iran, a war which 
would literally inflame the Middle East. 
Whether you like or deplore 
the deal Obama made with 


States over the course of Obama's the mullahs (I like it, and 
15 years, you would have score is not I don’t believe its critics 
been sent for electro- quite zero offered a plausible alter- 
shock. Both Bush and crises. But it native), it has removed 
Obama, and many people is about as the nuclear issue from the 
working for them, deserve close fo zero crisis category, freeing 
credit for the American as modern the next administration to 
homeland's remarkable presidents focus more attention and 
safety, but Obama kept us come. resources on other mis- 


safe while also retiring the 
War on Terrorism and re- 
storing America's reputation for decency. 
Health care? Before Obamacare, the 
health-insurance system was trapped 
in an adverse-selection death spiral: 
Healthy people lost or dropped their 
insurance, which drove rates upward, 
which in turn induced other healthy 
people to drop their coverage. The situ- 
ation wasn't sustainable, and Congress 


chief by actors like Russia, 

the Islamic State, North 

Korea, and Iran itself. The charge that 

the Iran deal did not permanently block 

the country's nuclear ambitions may 

prove correct, but it misses the point. 

For a president, turning a crisis into a 
problem is a big accomplishment. 

If you accept the distinction between 

a problem and a crisis, then there is, I 

think, only one place where Obama can 
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be fairly accused of leaving behind a cri- 
sis: the cauldron of pathologies known 

as Syria, Iraq, and 1515. Ding him if you 

must, but a few reality checks are in order. 
Even allowing, for argument’s sake, that 

Obama mismanaged the situation in 

Syria and Iraq, he has had two meaning- 
ful successes. First, ISIS is on its heels. 
This fall, before a coalition assault on 

Mosul, 1515 had lost almost half its terri- 
tory in Iraq and a quarter of its territory 

in Syria. Second, Obama has resisted be- 
ing sucked into the conflict militarily. As 

a result, Iraq-Syria-ISIs is a major crisis 

for the region, but, unlike Vietnam in 

1969 or Watergate in 1974 or inflation in 

1981 or the Great Recession in 2009, it is 

not a major crisis for the United States. 

The score, then, is not quite zero 
crises. But it is about as close to zero as 
modern presidents come. Obama’s suc- 
cessor has a lot to thank him for. 

Still, there is one standard by which 
Obama must be judged a failure: his 
own. He took office on a wave of expec- 
tations inflated by his messianic rheto- 
ric. “We are hungry for change and we 
are ready to believe again,” he said ina 
typical campaign speech (after winning 
the South Carolina primary in 2008). 

“We're looking to fundamentally change 
the status quo in Washington.” Cheek- 
ily, he admitted that he didn’t have con- 
crete plans for fundamentally changing 
the status quo in Washington. “This isn't 
to say I know exactly how to do it,” he 
wrote in his 2006 book, The Audacity of 
Hope: “I don’t.” But that didn’t stop him 
from claiming to represent “a new kind 
of politics.” Audacity, indeed. 

Fortunately for the country, Obama 
has governed as a sober realist, pretty 
much the opposite of the way he cam- 
paigned. As Coolidge would have 
affirmed (perhaps using different termi- 
nology), “Don’t do stupid shit” doesn’t 
guarantee presidential greatness, but 
it’s the right place to start, and a lot 
harder than it looks. Obama presum- 
ably isn’t savoring the irony, but his 
most impressive legacy is just the sort of 
unglamorous, unrevolutionary, under- 
appreciated achievement he promised 
in 2008 to transcend: He has passed the 
kindergarten test with flying colors. 
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The World 
Nomad Games 


HE AMERICANS 
kicked their 
mounts and 


charged off the sta- 
dium’s sidelines, sprint- 
ing toward a recently 
beheaded goat carcass. 
But their opponents, 

a Russian team com- 
posed mostly of ethnic 
Kyrgyz living in Russia, 
were faster. This was far 
from their first game of 
kok-boru, the signature 
event of Kyrgyzstan’s 
World Nomad Games. At 
a full gallop, one Kyrgyz 
horseman leaned out of 


his saddle and, riding 
nearly upside down, 
deftly snatched up the 
70 pounds of dead goat. 
Then he did something 
unheard-of in the history 
of a sport that is said 
to go back to the time 
of Genghis Khan: He 
passed the carcass to 
one of the Americans. 
The U.S. team was in 
no mood for a handout. 
“Tell them we can pick 
up our own damn goat!” 
the team’s captain, Creed 
Garnick, shouted. But in 
the confusing melee of 


whips, fur hats, hooves, 
and biting steeds, no 
one seemed to hear him. 
Suddenly in command 
of the “ball,” one of the 
American horsemen 
went hurtling down the 
field—toward the wrong 
goal. Luckily for his 
team, the goat slipped 
from his hands before he 
could heave it into the 
giant raised basin. After 
90 minutes of mayhem, 
mounting frustration, 
and a broken finger, the 
Americans found them- 
selves defeated. “It’s like 
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asking а second-grader 
to play in the NFL,” one of 
them said. 

Think of the World 
Nomad Games as a 
rougher, shaggier 
answer to the Olympics, 
one intended to cel- 
ebrate the martial sports 
and nomadic culture 
of the Central Asian 
steppes and to show 
that the "Stans" have a 
historical claim to the re- 
gion (an issue that grew 
somewhat more pressing 
following Russian Presi- 
dent Vladimir Putin's 
recent pronouncement 
that Kazakhstan lacked 
any historical basis for 
claiming statehood). The 
Games, which were first 
held in 2014, reconvened 
this September, featur- 
ing competitors from 
dozens of countries, 
including the U.S., Rus- 
sia, and India. 

Many of the events 
were played on the 
shores of Issyk Kul, one 
of the world's largest 
alpine lakes, while others 


took place in a mountain 
meadow. Events ranged 
from an 80-kilometer 
horse race to hunting 
with golden eagles to 
horseback archery to 
high-speed yurt build- 
ing. One of the most 
dramatic sports was 

er enish, in which two 
men try to wrestle each 
other off their horses. 

In another mounted 
sport, called cirit, players 
throw blunt lances at 
their opponents—think 
Genghis Khan meets red 
rover, with javelins. 

In this year's mas- 
wrestling competition, 
two people tussled for 
control of a stick while 
the crowd, mostly old 
men wearing traditional 
pointy white hats with 
black-velvet filigree, 
roared in apprecia- 
tion. As a rotund Indian 
wrestler entered the 
ring, his coach told me, 
“Ме will see how we do. 
These sports are not 
popular, or even known, 
in South Asia, so it is 
all new for us.” When | 
asked whether any of his 
athletes were nomads, 
he gleefully shouted, 
“None of us!” 

Kyrgyzstan’s presi- 
dent, Almazbek Atam- 
bayev, had used the 
opening ceremony of the 
second Nomad Games 


to deride what he called 
the “ideological contra- 
dictions and conflicts” 
of other international 
sporting competitions, 
an apparent reference to 
the Rio Olympics, which 
had ended a few weeks 
earlier. But the Games, 
which featured both a 
Russian-built stadium 
and a U.S.-government- 
hosted yurt, were full of 
contradictions of their 
own, reflecting Kyrgyz- 
stan’s struggles to bal- 
ance Russian, U.S., and 
Chinese interests. 

One Kyrgyz man with 
20 years’ experience 
refereeing kok-boru, 
the headless-goat polo 
game, watched the 
U.S.-Russia match with 
curiosity. “The Ameri- 
cans, they don’t under- 
stand anything. They 
haven't even done up 
their helmets,” he said. 
“The first time they play, 
they won't understand. 
The second time, they'll 
understand everything," 
he continued. “You see, 
Kyrgyzstan has brought 
together two great 
enemies on one field. 
Better to play a game 
than to fight." 

— John Wendle 


Teams compete to see who can put up 
a yurt fastest. 2. A member of the U.S. 
kok-boru team. 3. A Kyrgyz audience 
member. 4. Jacob Finerty (right), a win- 
ner of California's 2016 Strongest Man 
Contest, competes in mas-wrestling, a 
sport in which competitors struggle for 
control of a stick. 5. Finerty's palms were 
torn open during the intense competition. 
Opponents wrestle on horseback in an 
er enish match. 7. A crowd cheers during 
the yurt-building race. 
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*SKETCH 


The Honor Guard 


Staff Sergeant Anthony Anderson's quest to name and 
shame those who pretend to be military heroes 


BY BRIAN MOCKENHAUPT 


HE DAY'S FIRST LEAD ar- 
rives in Anthony Anderson's in- 
box mid-morning. The tipster 
says a man claiming to have 
served in Vietnam with Charles Beckwith, 
thelate founder ofthe Army's elite Delta 
Force, is using that association to sell his 
training skills to police departments. His 
story might well be true. But boasts like 
these fire Anderson's suspicions. 
From a laptop at his kitchen table, in 
a quiet subdivision outside Columbia, 
South Carolina, Anderson investigates 
a particular form of lying that's come to 
be known as stolen valor: civilians fib- 
bing about military service, and veterans 
embellishing their records with bogus 
claims of battlefield medals and missions 
with elite units. Fueled by coffee and 
Coke, he goes about unmasking impos- 
ters as adetective might, digging through 
public records and compiling dossiers. 
His computer dings with Facebook mes- 
sages and his phone buzzes with texts, 
many of them from a loose network of 
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self-styled investigators, mostly veterans 
themselves, scattered across the country. 

Anderson, a staff sergeant on active 
duty in the South Carolina National 
Guard, has been doing this work of his 
own initiative and on his own time for 
several years. Not long after returning 
from Afghanistan, where 
he was deployed from 
2009 to 2010, he started 


YouTube and 


hadn't been injured. ^My inbox started 
lighting up with guys who had served 
with him," Anderson told me, as he 
tapped out a text message regarding one 
of his half-dozen current investigations. 

Anderson keeps his dark hair 
trimmed short on the sides, and on the 
day I visited him, he wore blue jeans 
and a black T-shirt emblazoned with U.s. 
VETERAN. He comes across as steady 
and unexcitable, his thick eyebrows 
framing a calm gaze. Doug Sterner, who 
served as a combat engineer in Vietnam 
and mentored Anderson in imposter 
investigation, describes him as circum- 
spect. ^He has a levelheaded approach," 
Sterner told me. "It's not a game, you're 
not a cop, and it's not about bagging a 
phony. It's about getting to the bottom 
ofthe facts." 

Sterner first discovered military fak- 
ers by accident, after launching a website 
devoted to cataloging the recipients of 
the nation's top valor awards (the Penta- 
gononly recently began compiling a mas- 
ter list). So far, he says he has compiled 
names and battle narratives for some 
270,000 award recipients—though, as 
he has discovered, plenty of people claim 
to have received awards who never did. 
Sorry, Sterner learned to say when some- 
one complained that a family member 
was missing from his list. Dad's not a war 
hero. He finds these cases depressing, a 
distraction from his work “preserving the 
lives of real heroes," so when Anderson 
reached out with a question about mili- 
tary records several years 
ago, Sterner welcomed his 
interest in investigating 


the Stolen Valor Facebook Facebook fakers; today, Sterner fre- 
page, then the Guardian abound quently sends stolen-valor 
of Valor website, which with videos tips Anderson's way. 
features a rogue's gallery of veterans If alead seems legit, like 
of hucksters and fraud- confronting the one about the Special 
ED The site's traffic suspected Operations soldier turned 
allooned in 2013, when fakers. police trainer, Anderson 


Anderson helped investi- 

gate Matt Farmer, a for- 

mer soldier and contestant on American 
Idol. Before Farmer's audition, in which 
he performed a Sam Cooke song, he told 
the judges that an IED explosion in Iraq 
hadleft him with a traumatic brain injury. 
Butthough Farmer had served in Iraq, he 


will poke around online to 

learn more about the person 
and hopefully find a date of birth or, bet- 
ter yet, a Social Security number. With 
those, he can access military personnel 
records, which will show, at the very 
least, where and when a person served. 
Freedom of Information Act requests 
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can yield more-detailed documents, like 
those included with discharge papers, 
which show war-zone duty and special 
awards and recognitions. Many records 
are stored at the National Personnel 
Records Center, in St. Louis, but not all. 
Some military branches now keep their 
own records, so the search process can 
take months. “I build the case just like 
I'm taking it to trial,” Anderson says. “If 
a jury wouldn't look at it and decide that 
person's guilty, I won't post it." 


F OR AS LONG AS soldiers have 
gone offto war, they've exaggerated 
and lied about it, in ways big and small. 
When George Washington established 
the U.S. military's first badges of honor, 
in 1782, he understood that soldiers de- 
served recognition, but also that they 
couldn't be trusted not to embellish 
their exploits: “Should any who are not 
entitled to these honors have the inso- 
lence to assume the badges ofthem they 
shall be severely punished," he wrote. 

So it continues today. In this thank- 
you-for-your-service era of adulation 
for the military, some can't resist the 
ego-stroking pull of handshakes and dis- 
counts. Others get a thrill out of putting 
one over on everyone else. Anderson 
likes to tell the story of William James 
Clark, whose case preceded his own 
investigations. In 2002, after a barge 
slammed into a bridge spanning the 
Arkansas River, killing 14 people, Clark 
showed up wearing an Army uniform, 
told authorities that he was a Special 
Forces captain just back from overseas, 
and for two days asserted that he was in 
charge of rescue and recovery efforts— 
despite the fact that he was a civilian and 
had never served a day. “Не took over," 
Anderson said, giggling and shaking his 
head, “because he was in uniform and 
they allowed him to." 

"The second you start talking about 
being a war hero, you have admiration 
from your fellow citizens. You're a per- 
son of value," says B. G. "Jug" Burkett, 
a Vietnam veteran who was the first 
to expose military imposters in a sys- 
tematic way, and who coined the term 
stolen valor. Since the mid-1980s, he's 
investigated about 3,000 people, outing 
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a city-council member, the head of a 
Vietnam Veterans of America chapter, 
and a U.S. congressman. Burkett—who 
courted controversy himself by ques- 
tioning John Kerry's war record dur- 
ing his 2004 presidential bid—has also 
exposed hundreds of veterans who 
claimed disabilities from wartime ser- 
vice they didn't perform and civilians 
who invented service records to collect 
disability benefits. “The types of fraud 
are beyond comprehension," he says. 
The 2005 Stolen Valor Act, which 
Doug Sterner's wife, Pam, helped draft, 
made it a crime to falsely claim military 
decorations, but the Supreme Court 
overturned the law in 2012. A revised act, 


passed in 2013, makes it illegal to benefit 
financially from such lies, and several 
states have enacted their own statutes. 
But increasingly, public shaming picks 
up where the law leaves off. YouTube 
and Facebook abound with videos of vet- 
erans confronting suspected fakers on 
campuses and in malls, bars, and park- 
ing lots. Such efforts can border on vigi- 
lantism, and the accusers aren't always 
right. (Ask Michael Delfin, a Marine 
Corps veteran who fought in Fallujah. 
Lastyear, two men who didn't believe he 
had served jumped him in the parking lot 
of a Sacramento bar and broke his leg.) 
Anderson condemns false accusa- 
tions, noting that he attempts to contact 


*VERY SHORT BOOK EXCERPT 


CLOUDY WITH A CHANCE 
OF LEECHES 


THE SURGEON George Merryweather had a passion for leeches. 
According to Merryweather, the creepy worms possessed human- 
like instincts, experienced the hollow ache of loneliness, and 
were capable of forecasting weather. All of this gave him an idea 
for a machine that he believed could transform meteorology. 

In 1851, Merryweather unveiled his “tempest prognostica- 
tor" at the Great Exhibition in London. Having witnessed the 
agitation of freshwater leeches during the lead-up to a heavy 
storm, the doctor concluded that he could build a leech-powered 
weather-forecasting device. The contraption resembled a mini- 
ature merry-go-round, but in place ofthe usual ponies were a 
dozen glass bottles, each containing a single leech. Should a 
storm approach, the creatures would make their way to the top of 
the bottle, triggering a wire connected to a central bell. 


— From Atlas Obscura: An Explorer's Guide to the World's Hidden Wonders, by 
Joshua Foer, Dylan Thuras, and Ella Morton, published in September by Workman 
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the subjects of his investigations before 

posting his findings, to hear their side. 
He says some apologize and admit the 

duplicity; others stickto their stories and 

threaten to sue or even harm him. Some 

plead with him not to publish; others 

say they don't care—until, that is, their 
name shows up in a Google search, for 
friends and employers alike to see. This 

is part of Anderson's purpose: He wants 

his website and Facebook page to pro- 
vide public shaming, so as to deter this 

sort of behavior in the first place. 

When I asked Anderson whether he 
had greater distaste for embellishers 
or for civilian pretenders like William 
James Clark, he was quiet for a long mo- 
ment. "If you served, you should know 
better than a civilian what it means,” 
he eventually said. “I’ve got a lot of 
friends, family members who have been 
wounded or killed, who have sacrificed 
for these awards. I have friends who 
have taken their own lives. So for some- 
body else to claim it when they haven't 
earned it, it just makes you angry." 

Anderson recently started the 
medical-retirement process for inju- 
ries of his own, which include post- 
traumatic stress and a traumatic brain 
injury. He was due that afternoon for a 
medical appointment at Fort Jackson, a 
sprawling Army post half an hour away— 
afollow-up to a recent surgery, in which 
doctors had removed several screws 
used to repair damage to his sinuses 
and jaw. The medication he takes for 
his brain injury keeps him from driving, 
so his girlfriend, Michelle Anders, was 
taking him. As he settled into the pas- 
senger seat, a stack of medical records 
in his lap, his phone buzzed with a text 
from a fellow veteran: "Can you check 
this out?" the acquaintance wrote, send- 
ing along a URL. “He’s trying to open a 
veterans home and from what I hear his 
story on his service is bullshit." 

"It's never-ending," Anders said, sigh- 
ing and starting the car. “Не was so busy 
one time, I told him I was going to steal 
some valor just to get some attention." El 


Brian Mockenhaupt, a former Army 
infantryman, is a regular contributor to 
The Atlantic. 


*STUDY OF STUDIES 


Why Kids 
Need Recess 


And why it's endangered 


BY ALIA WONG 


N FLORIDA, a coali- 

tion of parents known 

as "the recess moms" 
has been fighting to pass 
legislation guaranteeing 
the state's elementary- 
school students at least 
20 minutes of daily free 
play. Similar legislation 
recently passed in New 
Jersey, only to be vetoed 
by the governor, who 
deemed it “stupid.” 

When, you might ask, 
did recess become such 
a radical proposal? In a 
survey of school-district 
administrators, 
roughly a third said 
their districts had 
reduced outdoor play 
in the early 2000s. 
Likely culprits include 
concerns about 
bullying and the No 
Child Left Behind 
Act, whose time- 
consuming require- 
ments resulted in cuts to 
play. [1] Disadvantaged 
kids have been the most 
likely to be short- 
changed: According to a 
2003 study, just 56 per- 
cent of children living at 
or below the poverty line 
had recess, compared 
with 83 percent of those 
above the poverty line; 
a similar disparity was 
noted between black 
children and their white 
peers. [2] 
The benefits of 

recess might seem 


obvious—time to run 
around helps kids stay 
fit. But a large body of 
research suggests that 
it also boosts cognition. 
Many studies have found 
that regular exercise 
improves mental func- 
tion and academic 
performance. [3] And an 
analysis of studies that 
focused specifically on 
recess found positive 
associations between 
physical activity and the 
ability to concentrate in 
class. [4] 


In one series of 
experiments, research- 
ers manipulated recess 
start times: Some days 
children were let out 
at 10 а.т., and other 
days at 10:30. The kids’ 
attentiveness decreased 
when they had to wait 
longer for recess, and 
rebounded after they 
played. [5] And when 
fourth-graders in a 
recess-free school 
were given a weekly 
recess, another group of 
researchers found that 


they had an easier time 
staying on task and were 
much less fidgety. [6] 
These experimental 
findings are bolstered 
by an analysis of 10,000 
questionnaires filled out 
by third-grade teachers: 
Even a single 15-minute 
daily recess was corre- 
lated with more-positive 
ratings of classroom 
behavior. [7] 

Perhaps most impor- 
tant, recess allows 
children to design their 
own games, to test their 
abilities, to role-play, and 
to mediate their own 
conflicts—activities that 
are key to developing 
social skills and navigat- 
ing complicated situ- 
ations. [8] Preliminary 
results from an ongoing 
study in Texas suggest 
that elementary-school 
children who are 
given four 15-minute 
recesses a day are 
significantly more 
empathetic toward 
their peers than are 
kids who don't get 
recess. [9] 

If it weren't such 
à journalistic cliché 
to invoke Finland's 
highly ranked (апа widely 
fawned-over) school 
system, | might end by 
noting that Finnish kids 
get more than an hour of 
recess each day. More 
surprising, though, is the 
fact that in East Asian 
countries like China—the 
land of nine-hour school 
days and weekend cram 
classes—most schools 
give kids a 10- or even 
20-minute break after 
each class, or about every 
hour. Maybe they're onto 
something. 
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Baby, Monitored 


Wireless devices for infants are a booming market. Do they 
bring parents peace of mind, or the opposite? 


BY ADRIENNE LAFRANCE 


OING THROUGH preg- 

nancy, an obstetrician once 

told me, is a little like cook- 

ing a rotisserie chicken: “You 
just set it and forget it.” Once the baby 
arrives, life with a newborn, though 
chaotic, is its own kind of waiting game. 
Tiny humans are soft, and they make 
pleasant squeaking noises, but they 
don’t actually do much. 

Yet to judge by the offerings of the 
baby-industrial complex, the early 
months are full of activity that parents 
need to closely monitor, record, and 
analyze. At tech events like the annual 


A BRIEF 1473: The German physician Bar- 
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Consumer Electronics Show in Las 
Vegas, the array of devices aimed at 
new parents is eye-popping. "It gets 
bigger and bigger every year," says 
Jerry Beilinson, an editor at Consumer 
Reports. ^There are baby monitors just 
everywhere." Alongside those monitors 
are all sorts of "smart" devices: smart 
bottle-holders, smart pacifiers, smart 
car seats—even smart diapers that send 
an alert when the baby needs changing. 
Pediatricians, researchers, and other 
experts say these technologies are 
already reshaping ideas about parent- 
ing. Here's how. 


Ју је William Kent, an English 
landscape architect, designs 


the original pram, which can be S NO | Michigan, begin selling 
Padre 5. baby food. 


The Quantified Baby 


Parents have long used pen-and- 
paper charts to log their newborn's wet 
diapers for the first few weeks. Now many 
are turning to apps to track that informa- 
tion and much more—and they keep 
using them for months or even years. 
The Total Baby app is a typical example. 
It lets parents record their child's feed- 
ings, baths, sleep, and diaper changes. 
Parents can then download spreadsheets 
or graphs to analyze a cranky newborn's 
sleep patterns, or to create a data visual- 
ization of their baby's week. 

Other tools gather information 
automatically through sensors. Take 
the Starling, a device that clips onto a 
baby's clothes and counts the number 
of words he or she hears (and, later on, 
says) each day. The technology is based 
on research suggesting that kids who 
hear more words have bigger vocabular- 
ies and perform better on IQ tests. 

Using apps to track the minutiae 
of daily life has become, for some, a 
modern-day equivalent of diary-keeping. 
Buthow much meaning can be extracted 
from the individual records these apps 
produce is debatable, and some ex- 
perts warn that they can trigger anxiety 
anytime there's a small deviation from 
the norm. 

In aggregate, however, the data col- 
lected by these apps could prove invalu- 
able. Personal information entered into 
an app becomes potential fodder for 
market research, targeted advertising, 
and academic study. Perhaps one day all 
our logging and charting will lead to dis- 
coveries that unlock the secrets of infant 
sleep or prevent developmental delays. 
But there are obvious privacy concerns, 
too. "It's important to realize you don't 
own that data,” Beilinson says. “Nothing 
that you enter into an app is protected.” 


The Nursery as NICU 

Tools previously found only 
in doctors’ offices and hospitals have 
started appearing in new and expectant 


— m. 


г» 1928: Dorothy and 

* Dan Gerber of Fremont, 1937: The first baby 
monitor, Zenith's Radio 
Nurse, hits the market. 
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parents' homes. Handheld fetal-heart 
monitors, for example, are easy to buy 
online and promise to reassure nervous 
parents-to-be. But physicians caution 
that using such a device without proper 
training can lead to false alarms or, 
worse, delays in lifesaving treatment if 
parents misinterpret the results. 

Wearables like a sleep-tracking 
bodysuit from Mimo and a clip-on moni- 
tor called the Snuza Hero are designed 
to alert parents—either via smartphone 
notification or an alarm—if the baby ex- 
hibits a concerning drop in movement 
or breathing while sleeping. A company 
called Owlet sells a smart sock based on 
the technology behind a pulse oximeter— 
the device hospitals use to measure 
oxygen saturation in the blood—and 
promotes it with this dark tagline: “Why 
do you get an alert when someone ‘likes’ 
your status but not when your baby stops 
breathing?” The Mimo bodysuit and a 
smart pacifier called the Pacif-ican send 
temperature readings to an iPhone. 

How all these sensors might affect 
a baby is an open question. Scientists 
don’t know, for example, whether hav- 
ing a Bluetooth-enabled device pressed 
up against a tiny abdomen for hours at a 
time could cause health problems later 
on. There’s also the question of what 
kinds of habits parents develop through 
all this obsessive monitoring. “Even in 
the neonatal intensive-care unit, we 
don’t constantly take the temperature of 
stable infants,” says Lisa Asta, a pedia- 
trician and spokesperson for the Ameri- 
can Academy of Pediatrics. Paula Fass, 
a cultural historian at UC Berkeley and 
the author of The End of American Child- 
hood, thinks these devices can have a 
lasting effect on parenting styles. “Опе 
of the consequences is to make parents 
much more comfortable with constant 
oversight of their children—part of the 
pattern that leads to helicoptering of all 
kinds,” she says. 

Still, this trend shows no signs of 
abating. In June, Google was awarded a 
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patent for a crib embedded with sensors 
that “can be used to learn the behavior 
of the crib occupant” and “automati- 
cally act upon a detected condition in 
the crib or with the occupant,” accord- 
ing to patent documents. For older chil- 
dren, SleepNumber makes a bed that 
tracks a kid’s breathing, heart rate, and 
movement, and notifies parents when 
he gets up. 


Baby Mood Rings 

A newborn is something of a 
black box. Figuring out what’s going on 
behind those infant eyes can be difficult, 
if not impossible—especially when the 
baby won't stop crying at three in the 
morning. Naturally, some companies 
have developed technologies that prom- 
ise to help parents do so. 

Take the Cry Translator. Available 
as either a device or an app, it claims 
to determine within seconds whether a 
baby is crying due to hunger, sleepiness, 
stress, boredom, or discomfort. But 
while there have been valid scientific ef- 
forts to establish a correlation between 
the pitch and frequency ofa baby's cries 
and the source ofhis or her distress, that 
research involves significant guesswork 
and limitations. Among other problems, 
babies can't actually confirm whether 
the adults got it right. 

The growing field of "affective 
computing"—which aims to create 
systems and devices that can interpret 
human emotions—may yield more- 
promising tools. One early example 
is the Sproutling, a baby ankle brace- 
let that monitors temperature, noise, 
movement, heart rate, and other fac- 
tors to determine when a sleeping baby 
is likely to wake up and also promises 
to alert parents if the baby is upset. 
(Never mind that babies already have an 
effective way to communicate that 
they're upset: crying.) As the field de- 
velops, we may see more-fine-grained 
results. Researchers are developing sen- 
sors that gauge an infant's physiological 


state, including stimulation, discomfort, 
and distress. 


Find My iChild 

Once a child starts walking, par- 
ents confront a new set of worries—and 
a slew of new devices to address them. 
With Pocketfinder, a plastic disc that 
can be clipped to a T-shirt or dropped 
in a backpack, parents can track their 
kid's whereabouts on a smartphone app. 
For shorter-range child tracking, the 
Mommy I'm Here, a teddy-bear-shaped 
trinket that you can clip onto a kid's shoe, 
will let out a 90-decibel alarm, as loud 
as a train whistle, when you press the 
locator button. Its range is 150 feet, so 
the idea is to press the button if you've 
suddenly become separated from your 
child in public. Two smart wristbands, 
the Filip and the GizmoPal 2, track chil- 
dren and allow them to call home. 

Could we one day take this trend 

to its logical conclusion and implant 
microchips right into our children? 
Lots of people ask veterinarians to 
insert chips—essentially digital ID 
tags—between the shoulder blades of 
their cats and dogs. And implantable 
chips for humans already exist. In 2004, 
the FDA approved the VeriChip, a tiny 
RFID transponder just beneath the skin 
on a person's right arm that could be 
used to call up her medical history. The 
device was discontinued six years later, 
after studies in animals indicated that 
such chips could cause cancer. But it's 
possible that similar chips could make a 
comeback, this time with GPS capabil- 
ity, kind of like the Find My iPhone app, 
but for people. If, that is, we could elimi- 
nate the cancer risk and overcome the 
privacy concerns, both existential and 
pragmatic—including the possibility 
of hackers tracking kids. And unlike 
other gadgets, implanted microchips 
aren't exactly easy to stop using as 
children grow up—which happens un- 
imaginably fast, no matter how closely 
you track them. 
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The First Troll 


The wicked vendettas of Thomas De Quincey, the author of 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater 


BY JAMES PARKER 


HE LETTER ARRIVED at Dove Cottage in July 1803, having trav- 

eled from its source in Liverpool down to London, and thence north 

again, to the Lake District. The remarkable thing, given its contents, 

is that it was still intact and legible—that it had not dissolved en route 

in a lather of literary idolatry. “Though you may find many minds 

more congenial with your own," its author protested, "and therefore 
proportionately more worthy of your regard, you will never find any one more zealously 
attached to you—more full of admiration for your mental excellence and of reverential 
love for your moral character—more ready (I speak from my heart!) to sacrifice even his 
life—whenever it could have a chance of promoting your interest and happiness—than he 
who now bends the knee before you." 

Imagine waking up and finding that in your inbox! The recipient of these unsolicited 
and spamlike effusions was the poet William Wordsworth. Their source was the tiny 
17-year-old Thomas De Quincey: scholarly prodigy, former homeless person, superfan 
of Wordsworth and Samuel Taylor Coleridge's Lyrical Ballads, soon-to-be-infamous 


drug addict, and, incipiently, one of 
the finest and nastiest prose writers 
in England. 

Nastiest? Oh, most definitely. This 
isthe great gift and insight of Frances 
Wilson's new Guilty Thing: A Life of 
Thomas De Quincey—that De Quincey, 
while not as grandly antagonistic 
as his contemporary and fellow 
journalist William Hazlitt (“Have 
I not reason to hate and to despise 
myself? Indeed I do; and chiefly for 
not having hated and despised the 
world enough”), embodied in his 
elfin way a more modern, because 
it was more marginal and alienated, 
strain of meanness. He was kind of a 
stalker. He was kind оРа troll. In 1816 
his friend Charles Lloyd, recently 
escaped from a mental asylum and 
believing himself to be “the Author 
of all Evil,” told De Quincey sadly, 

“T know also who you are: you are 
nobody, a nonentity, you have no 
being.” But De Quincey was also 
kind of a genius, so let’s start there. 

If you know one thing about 
Thomas De Quincey, you know that 
he wrote Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater. First published in 1821, 
when De Quincey was 36, Confes- 
sions is a sinuous, trippy exhibition 
of psychological self-profiling, with 
a style that looks backwards into the 
17th-century glooms of Sir Thomas 
Browne and forward into the floating 
junkie panoramas of William S. Bur- 
roughs. It was an immediate sensa- 
tion. (“Powerful and magnificent 
in the extreme,” raved The United 
States Literary Gazette.) De Quincey 
had combined the popular tale of 
a teenage boy—himself—running 
away from school and home and 
sinking into vagrancy on the low-life 
streets of London with an entirely 
new genre, the chemical mem- 
oir: “I took it:— and in an hour, oh! 
Heavens! what a revulsion! what an 
upheaving, from its lowest depths, of 
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the inner spirit! what an apocalypse ofthe world 
within me!" This is the weirdo music of early 
De Quincey—power chords of druggy bombast 
with a counter-whine of irony. 

Opium was no mystery, no smoky god, to 
De Quincey's 19th-century English readers. As 
Wilson puts it, “The whole country was marinated 
inopium, which was taken for anything from upset 
stomachs to sore heads." De Quincey himself first 
made its acquaintance when he dosed himself 
with laudanum drops to palliate “excruciating 
rheumatic pains of the head and face.” The artistic 
shimmy of Confessions was to use this common- 
place act of domestic self-medication as the trigger 
for an interior epic, for the jumbo Romantic visions 
and bottomless apprehensions and analyses that 
would blossom in the author’s skull when he was 
high: “I sometimes seemed to have lived for 70 or 
100 years in one night... a vast march—of infinite 
cavalcades filing off—and the tread of innumerable 
armies ... the weight of twenty Atlantics was upon 
me.” (Somewhere in all that reverb you can hear 
Lou Reed singing “Heroin,” sailing the darkened 
seas on his “great big clipper ship.”) 

Confessions appeared in The London Magazine 
in September and October 1821, amid a journal- 
istic atmosphere that was, to put it mildly, adver- 
sarial. De Quincey had previously been aligned 
with another journal, Blackwood’s, with which 
The London was in a vicious feud. Somehow he 
had managed to switch to The London without 
its staff knowing that, behind the scenes, he had 
been a gleeful Blackwood's partisan, egging on 
its scribes to further insults against The London's 
editor, John Scott: ^I do so loathe the vile whin- 
ing canting hypocrisy of the fellow,” he wrote to 
one. “Lampoon him in songs—in prose ... Lash 
him into lunacy.” By the time De Quincey got to 
The London, Scott was not lashed but dead—shot 
in the abdomen during a duel with a Blackwood’s 
man. So here is our author, an equivocal figure 
indeed: We see him in the foreground, with his 
Grub Street rancors and his bottles of medicine; 
but behind his eyes, we know, are the abysms, the 
ecstasies, the endless fallings-away. 

With Confessions, writes Wilson, “De Quincey 
took Coleridge’s subject matter and clothed it in 
Wordsworthian garb.” In other words, he took the 
Coleridgean themes of addiction and the torments 
of selfhood and volleyed them at the heavens 
through the organ pipes of Wordsworth’s The 
Prelude, which he had read in draft and copied— 
secretly—into his own notebooks. The rootless 
De Quincey had pretty much organized his life 
and psyche around the two poets. Following his 
wild fan letter of 1803 (by which Wordsworth was 
quite unfazed, apparently accepting its adulations 
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as no more than his due), he had inveigled himself 
into the households of both men, playing with their 
children, stomping along on those mighty, torrid 
Lake District walks, even moving into Words- 
worth’s old cottage in Grasmere. It was the dark 
folk pulse of Lyrical Ballads—the shared volume 
that Wordsworth and Coleridge first published in 
1798—and what he called the “deep, deep magnet” 
of Wordsworth that had drawn him in. 

Wordsworth took on De Quincey as a kind 
of philosophical apprentice, instructing him in 
methods of poetic perception. The more vulner- 
able Coleridge, on the other hand, De Quincey’s 
brother in opium addiction, was warier: He seems 
to have sensed that somewhere inside this avidly 
complaisant young man was one of the “Scandal- 
bearers and Time-killers” whose practices he 
would lament in his essay on “modern biography.” 

Because of course De Quincey turned on 
them later, as smoothly as he’d switched sides 
in the lethal combat between Blackwood's and 
The London. Nursing a sequence of slights, over- 
lookings, takings-for-granted, De Quincey in 
his maturity became the quintessential modern 
biographer ofthe Lake Poets, cranking out reams 
of bitchy "literary reminiscences" for which, 
depressingly, there must have been an audience. 

"Never describe Wordsworth as equal in pride to 

Lucifer: no; but, if you have occasion to write a life 
of Lucifer, set down that by possibility, in respect 
to pride, he might be some type of Wordsworth." 
About Coleridge, “the poor opium-martyr,” he 
was crueler still. Mocking his difficulties at a 
lecture in 1808, De Quincey even used—as Wil- 
son shows—the poet’s own imagery against him, 
conjuring a parched specter right out of The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner: “His lips were baked with 
a feverish heat, and often black in colour ... in 
spite of the water which he continued drinking” 
(“with throats unslaked, with black lips baked...”). 

De Quincey, writes Wilson, “was always 
destined to be a ghost crab inhabiting anoth- 
er’s shell.” Which makes him right up-to-date. 
Those rumbling, vivid poets whom he feted and 
betrayed—they are of history. De Quincey alone, 
the marginal man, seems to belong to the present 
moment. Can’t you see him online, lurking in 
anonymity, fomenting discord, slipping between 
identities, sounding the bottoms of the internet as 
in an opium nightmare? He wrote some morbidly 
wonderful prose, no doubt about that. And he was 
sharp as a knife. But we know him better than 
he knew himself: as a predator, a hollow man, a 
character assassin. One of us. ЁЛ 


James Parker is a contributing editor at 
The Atlantic. 
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Zadie Smith's Dance 
of Ambivalence 


Her new novel, Swing Time, explores the racial barriers 
dance can, and can't, transcend. 


BY DAYNA TORTORICI 


6 [4 HEN YOU ARE first published at a young age, 

your writing grows with you—and in public,” 
the novelist Zadie Smith once wrote. She was 
referring to her nonfiction collected in the 
2009 anthology Changing My Mind. Growing 
up on the record means making mistakes on the record, and for Smith, who 
became a household name at 24, the odds of self-contradiction are high. 
“Reading through these pieces, though,” she added, “I’m forced to recognize 
that ideological inconsistency is, for me, practically an article of faith." 

It’s true that Smith is inconsistent, but rarely ideologically, and rarely in 
her nonfiction. Where she varies is in her fiction, and the change is a matter 
of style. Smith has published four novels since her debut, White Teeth, in 
2000, and each one is a departure from the last. White Teeth, a Dickensian 
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whirlwind of third-person omniscience, was 
the poster child for a turn-of-the-century genre 
the critic James Wood called “hysterical real- 
ism.” Her fourth novel, NW (2012), was a concise 
experiment in polyphony. Told in three styles, 
each for a different character’s consciousness, it 
embodied Smith’s belief that “flexibility of voice 
leads to a flexibility in all things,” an idea she once 
expressed in a speech about Barack Obama and 
code-switching. Four years later, she has changed 
her mind again. Swing Time, her latest, is rooted 
in the first person—a new turn in Smith's novels. 
Swing Timetells the story of an unnamed narra- 
tor, cut in the rough shape ofthe author: a woman 
born and raised in the public-housing estates in 
Northwest London in the 1970s and '80s, the child 
of a black mother and a white father. But strict 
autobiographical resemblance ends there. In a 
prologue set in 2008, the narrator finds herself 
holed up та condo, disgraced and out of a job. She 
has been fired, for reasons undisclosed, from her 
position as the longtime personal assistant to an 
age-defying pop star named Aimee, this fictional 
universe's Madonna. In the muted solitude of her 
upscale padded cell (“neutral, with all significant 
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corners rounded, like an iPhone"), the narrator 
is left to reflect and, possibly, repent. One after- 
noon, she leaves the condo and goes to a lecture, 
where a clip from the Fred Astaire musical Swing 
Time plays. As the film rolls, she has an epiphany: 


I saw all my years at once, but they were not 

piled up on each other, experience after expe- 
rience, building into something of substance— 
the opposite. A truth was being revealed to 

me: that I had always tried to attach myselfto 

the light of other people, that I had never had 

any light of my own. I experienced myself as 

a kind of shadow. 


The story of self that follows is told through 
stories of others, as befits a shadow. Memories of 
four women—her mother, Aimee, and two friends, 
Tracey and Hawa—mark the path from her past to 
her present. At the beginning stands Tracey, a fel- 
low child ofthe estates whom the narrator meets 
in dance class. Brown like her, "as if one piece of 
tan material had been cutto make us both," Tracey 
shares the narrator's love oftap and provides the 
lightto which she is drawn. The narrator's mother, 
a feminist autodidact who lacks "the fundamental 
skill of all mothers—the management of time," 
believes “all that matters in this world ... is what's 
written down,” and promptly identifies Tracey as 
a bad influence. She discourages her daughter 
from dancing, from being a mere black body ina 
world that doesn’t respect them. (“That will never 
matter, not in this culture," she says, gesturing at 
her daughter's body.) 

She needn't worry: The narrator has no talent 
for dance. Tracey, however, does. 


Every movement was as sharp and precise 
as any child could hope to make it, her body 
could align itself with any time signature, no 
matter how intricate ... I was—I am—in awe of 
Tracey’s technique. She knew the right time 
to do everything. 


Smith links the dancer’s gift of knowing the right 
time to do everything to the storyteller’s gift of 
knowing the right time to say everything. Tracey, 
from a young age, possesses both. At Tracey’s flat, 
the girls watch soap operas and play a videotape 
of Top Hat on loop. At the narrator’s, they lie 
belly-down on the floor and write stories about 
“ballet dancers in peril,” which Tracey dictates 
and the narrator transcribes. Tracey is a master 
of narrative manipulation, and her specialty is 
thwarted conclusions. “Just as you thought the 
happy ending had arrived,” the narrator recalls, 
“Tracey found some wonderful new way to destroy 
or divert it, so that the moment of consumma- 
tion ... never seemed to arrive.” Long after their 
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friendship has ended, when Tracey reappears in 
the narrator’s life, this skill becomes her means 
of revenge. 

In the meantime, the narrator leaves Tracey 
behind. As Tracey’s life follows the script her 
mother warned of (“Catch a load of babies, never 
leave these streets, and be another one of these 
sisters who might as well not exist”), the narrator 
goes off to college, gets a job at YTV (a kind of 
MTV), and lucks into the gig as Aimee’s assistant. 
But Aimee may as well be a load of babies: Like a 
mother, the narrator suspends her life to manage 
another's—her boss's. When Aimee decides to 
open a girls' school in a rural West African village, 
in a country whose GDP is less than her net worth, 
the narrator is sent to “iron out details." There 
she meets Hawa, her host, whose future, like 
many women's in Swing Time, is threatened by 
the imminent burden of children. 


MITH MANAGES AGILE SHIFTS intime, 

swinging between the near and distant past 

asthe narrator probes her memory. Smith's 
persistent withholding keeps the pages turning, 
and the I lends a new ease to her prose. But in 
describing her relationships with the women in her 
life, and with the men who come between them, 
the narrator reveals less about her character than 
about the contours of her mind. Interpersonal 
tensions give rise to smart observations—about 
identity, dance, women's work, and cultural 
appropriation, and about two themes that have 
long been central to Smith's work: blackness, and 
the fantasy of pure and discernible roots. 

In the past, Smith has made a point of 
approaching both with an active reticence. She 
once defined blackness as “the ancient buildup of 
cultural residue" given a name "for convenience's 
sake." In her speech about Obama, she embraced 
Keats's concept of negative capability, the readi- 
ness to be "in uncertainties, Mysteries, doubts, 
without any irritable reaching after fact and rea- 
son." Both views suggest a skepticism toward the 
coherence of racial identity. But the quest for an 
authentic encounter with blackness—its origins 
and culture—feels more urgent in Swing Time. 

Asa child, the narrator resists Tracey's "rigid 
notions" of race and class (“black music, white 
music—[I knew] that there must be a world 
somewhere in which the two combined"). She is 
ambivalent, too, about her mother's pious refer- 
ence to the sankofa—the West African symbol of 
a bird that “looks back over itself” to retrieve 
what’s been lost to the past. Enraptured watching 
Fred Astaire, the narrator yearns to transcend 
history and its baggage: “To me a dancer was a 
man from nowhere, without parents or siblings, 
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without a nation or people, without obligations 
of any kind, and this was exactly the quality I 
loved.” At the same time, she shares her mother’s 
desire for precedents. Even after Tracey’s inter- 
est drifts from old musicals to pop, the narrator 
dreams of performing at the Cotton Club with 
Cab Calloway. Poring over The History of Dance, 
she traces the origins of Michael Jackson’s move- 
ments to the Nicholas brothers, the prodigious 
tap duo who headlined with the best performers 
ofthe Harlem Renaissance. 

One day, she spots a dancer in the 1937 musical 
Ali Baba Goes to Town who looks just like Tracey— 
Jeni LeGon, one ofthe first black women to have 
а solo career in tap—and races to show her friend 
the scene. Only on replaying the tape does she 
notice what she overlooked in her excitement: 
the blackface performance of the lead, Eddie 
Cantor, right before Tracey's look-alike appears. 

Years later, in college, she has a parallel expe- 
rience with her boyfriend, Rakim, an ardent 
black radical: 


BOOKS 


If danceis 
sotranscen- 
dent, why 
did Michael 
Jackson 
bleach his 
skin? 


Too stoned in company once, I made the mis- 
take of trying to explain what I found beauti- 
ful about the origins of tap dancing—the Irish 

crew and the African slaves, beating out time 

with their feet on the wooden decks of those 

ships, exchanging steps, creating a hybrid 

form—but Rakim, also stoned and in a cruel 

mood, stood up, rolled his eyes, stuck his lips 

out, shook his hands like a minstrel, and said: 

Oh massa, 1% so happy on this here slave ship I 
be dancing for joy. Cut his eyes at me, sat back 

down. Our friends looked at the floor. The 

mortification was intense: for months after- 
wards just the thought of it could bring the 

heat back to my cheeks. 


The narrator wants to recover black art—and 
“kinetic joy,” a phrase she uses often—even as 
it appears in compromised or perverted forms; 
without Ali Baba, there is no Jeni LeGon. But 
these moments are chastening, and history belies 
dance’s supposed ability to cut across barriers. Can- 
tor in blackface, Fred Astaire in blackface—how 
had the narrator failed to register them before? 
Still, she clings to the possibility that dance 
is a universal language, one that can transcend 
race, sex, class, and even time. She is fond of a 
story of Fred Astaire begging Michael Jackson 
to teach him to moonwalk, musing that “a great 
dancer has no time, no generation, he moves 
eternally through the world, so that any dancer 
in any age may recognize him.” But if dance is so 
transcendent, why did Michael bleach his skin? 
The narrator catches him on Oprah, confronted 
with the question. He looks down. “So I'ma slave 


SWING TIME 
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to the rhythm,” he says, and the narrator takes this 
as a kind of answer. Dance lives outside of time, 
but the dancer, tragically, does not. 

Into this ideological quagmire struts Aimee, 
the white woman who belongs to a tribe of one 
(her name itselfis a Nabokovian pun: not Amy but 
Aimee, as in aim = me). With the blinkered view of 
the ultraprivileged, Aimee perceives differences 
as “never structural or economic but always 
essentially differences of personality.” Like many 
pop stars, she is a casual and repeat appropriator. 
Other people’s ideas “end up, in a flattened and 
vulgar form, in one video or song or another.” 
Proclamations about universal experience sound 
dubious—pernicious, even—in her mouth. Her 
naive philanthropy is one thing, her crass appro- 
priation of West African dance another. When she 
adopts a black child from the village, however— 
naming her, perversely, Sankofa—Aimee crosses 
a line. The narrator, in turn, crosses her. 


T’S SIGNIFICANT THAT SMITH, who 

throughout her fictional experiments has 

mostly adhered to a third-person point of 
view and polyvocal style, has chosen a first-person 
narrator to guide this novel about group identity. 
The choice raises the inevitable questions (Can 
this narrator be trusted? What is her relationship 
to the author?), but these are dwarfed by another. 
Why has Smith given her narrator no name? Its 
absence leaves a hole at the center of the novel, 
for what do we know about the narrator, in the 
end? Like her mother, she is unfulfilled by her 
supporting role; unlike her mother, she has yet 
to find her path. We experience the narrator as 
she experiences herself, as a shadow. 

In search of the light source, one might look 
outside the text for answers, to Smith’s most 
notable first-person writing: her criticism. There, 
in Changing My Mind, the reader will find Swing 
Time’s origins. Not just the school in “One Week 
in Liberia,” or the ideas about blackness in “Their 
Eyes Were Watching God: What Does Soulful 
Mean?,” but the voice itself, the keen and per- 
ceptive I that anchors the novel. Smith is one of 
our best living critics, and she has transposed 
the instructive, contagious voice of her essays 
into Swing Time. Like Smith the critic, Smith the 
novelist encourages us to explore what has so 
enchanted her. Following the narrator, we too can 
be mesmerized by clips of LeGon, by the feats of 
the Nicholas brothers, and retrieve what risks being 
losttothe past. Swing Timeis criticism setto fiction, 
like dance is зе to music. One complements—and 
animates—the other. 


Dayna Tortorici is an editor of n1. 
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The Accidental Patriots 


Many Americans could have gone either way 
during the Revolution. 


BY CAITLIN FITZ 


T'S LIFE OR DEATH for America, people tell you. Angry 

debates about taxes, religion, and race relations inflame the 

newspapers. Everyone is talking politics: your spouse, your teen- 

age daughter, your boss, your grocer. Neighbors eye you suspi- 

ciously, pressing you to buy local. Angry crowds gather, smelling 

of booze and threatening violence; their leaders wink, confident 
that the ends justify the means. The stores have sold out of guns. 

It's 1775 in Britain's American colonies. Whose side are you on? 

Read two new books on the Revolution—Jane Kamensky's A Revolution 
in Color: The World of John Singleton Copley and Alan Taylor's American 
Revolutions: A Continental History, 1750-1804—and you may be surprised 
tofind that you don'tknow 
whom you're rooting for. 
Which is to say, you'll feel 
like a typical colonist in the 
revolutionary era, filled 
with doubt and suspicious 
of both sides. In the fami- 
lies that drive Kamensky’s 
story, and along the far- 
flung frontiers that Taylor 
weaves into his sweep- 
ing synthesis, empower- 
ment and exhilaration 
are rivaled by horror and 
hesitation in the face of 
an uncertain cause. 

The painter John 
Singleton Copley was “a 
spiky, anxious man, raised 
poor in a spiky, anxious 
place”: colonial Boston, 
where theater was taboo 
and dancing controver- 
sial. The stuttering son of 
a widowed and cash-strapped tobacconist, he grew up to paint preeminent 
American patriots and British royals; his renown, like his sympathies, 
straddled the New World and the Old. He even met George III after mak- 
ing his way in 1774 to Britain, where he became known as a self-promoting 
social climber who tried too hard. But Copley’s skill was beyond dispute, 
at least until the lead from a lifetime of pigments seemed to accelerate his 
decline. In his prime, he painted water that whipped, dresses that gleamed, 
and eyes that emoted. With canvas and paint, he captured life and passion. 

Kamensky, a Harvard historian, manages a similar feat in her fourth book 
featuring Boston and its environs, an account that deserves to be called, as 
she does Copley’s best work, “a sensory tour de force.” As a boy, Copley 

“fell asleep to the twang of halyards and woke to the shouts of sailors and 
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hawkers, and strumpets trudging home from the 

taverns to sleep.” As a teenager, he toiled in the 

long summer daylight on which painters then, as 

now, depended, and he progressed with astonish- 
ing speed. Hands that looked like candle wax in 

1753 (when he was 15) became hands of flesh and 

blood and motion in 1754. 

Enterprising, methodical, and inclined to 
perfectionism, Copley at first looks like an early 
example of the self-made man, forging his own 
way through hard work and calculated sobriety. 
In an era when the most-promising colonial paint- 
ers hurried to study with the masters in Europe’s 
artistic capitals, Copley lingered in provincial 
Boston. He painted portraits of men and women 
who weren’t cultivated enough to appreciate the 
more august historical and allegorical paintings 
that turned heads in London and Rome. The 
great artists Benjamin West and Joshua Reynolds 
implored him to come learn what “Cannot be Com- 
municated by words,” as West put it. But England 


А 1774 cartoon, published in London, shows British figures forcing tea on a female figure representing America. 


was expensive and Copley was a homebody, so 

for years he declined the invitation. Instead, West, 
Reynolds, and other epistolary acquaintances sent 

him haphazard and often secondhand advice via 

transatlantic post. He was so busy launching his 

career—“I must work like a Beaver,” he later wrote— 
that he didn’t marry until he was 31, six years older 

than most Boston men were when they wed. 

But if Copley was largely self-taught, he wasn't 
self-made. For Kamensky, his story exposes the 
limits of individual autonomy at a time when 
most colonists cast their fate with relatives and 
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neighbors. In an era when husbands legally con- 
trolled their wives, Copley's life trajectory was 
profoundly shaped by his wife—and especially 
by his in-laws—for better and for worse, till death 
did them part. 

Copley married Susanna “Sukey” Clarke in 
November 1769, a union of true love and financial 
logic. Politics didn’t figure in the match. Although 
Copley had marched with the Sons of Liberty 
several months earlier, he seemed to care less 
about Parliament’s new taxes than about whether 
European critics liked his art. Instinctively cau- 
tious and obsessively organized, he couldn’t begin 
painting until every last rag and pastel stub was 
tucked away, every color blended perfectly on 
his palette. Like many of his contemporaries, he 
craved liberty and order. The smoke-filled roar 
of revolution held no allure. 

But marriages take on lives of their own, 
Kamensky writes, and the politically agnostic 
newlyweds soon found their union defined by an 
imperial crisis they had yearned to avoid. Sukey’s 
father, one of the richest merchants in Boston, 
had contracted to sell part of the tea shipment 
that was about to arrive in late 1773. He didn’t 
want to return it to England. One mob attacked 
his warehouse, and another attacked his home. 
By the time yet another mob dumped the tea into 
Boston Harbor one month later and cast itself 
as a virtuous defender of “the People,” Sukey’s 
father had fled to a British garrison for protection. 

What’s a son-in-law—and a tepid Son of 
Liberty—to do? Copley finally sailed for Europe, 
partly to perfect his art, and partly because Boston 
was becoming too dangerous for the cautious 
and coolheaded, especially when the coolheaded 
seemed guilty by association. He never returned 
to America. Instead, he died in England among 
royalists and loyalists. His ambivalence about the 
war persisted, but having married the daughter 
of a tea merchant, Copley—who had struggled 
to support his mother and half brother since his 
teens—felt little choice other than to conform 
with his well-off in-laws. 

Note those words: Copley felt little choice. As 
Kamensky emphasizes, Copley didn’t choose 
sides so much as the sides, he believed, “chose 
him.” In the 18th century, notions of individual 
agency—of bold autonomy and readily pulled 
bootstraps—were only beginning to take root. 
(Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography, a how-to 
guide for the upwardly mobile, wasn’t published 
until the 1790s.) Had Copley married someone else, 
he might have spent the postwar years painting 
American revolutionaries, not British princesses. 

Farfrom a born partisan, Copley could have gone 
either way. Kamensky’s great accomplishment 
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is to leave readers pulled by different audi- 
ences, demands, and political allegiances right 

along with him. You're likely to share the young 

colonial painter's suspense in 1766 as he awaits 

the verdict of London's cosmopolites on his 

first major work, A Boy With a Flying Squirrel, 
a sweetly sensitive portrait of his half brother 

that captures the hope and yearning of a youth 

on the cusp of adulthood. His elation when the 

rave reviews trickle in is contagious—but how 

dare a critic call the painting too "liney"? With 

politics as with paint: By the time Copley is stut- 
teringly addressing the tea-rejecting mob as his 

father-in-law's intermediary in 1773, don't be 

surprised if you find yourself terrified that Sam 

Adams and his angry throng may triumph. 


EYOND COPLEY'S REMARKABLE 
B trajectory from clapboard Boston to 

Georgian London, of course, the Revolu- 
tionunfolded on a broader geographic canvas. It 
originated not just among East Coast urbanites 
who loathed the British Parliament's new taxes, 
but also among backcountry colonists who loathed 
new restrictions on trans-Appalachian settlement. 
Its ramifications spread deep into North America. 
Everywhere, as Alan Taylor’s authoritative account 
shows, the war looked as ethically knotty as it 
did in Boston. 

Or even knottier. On the eve of the Revolution, 
about 11 percent of male taxpayers in Boston 
owned slaves; the Copleys had several. Farther 
south, the numbers only grew, and Taylor—a 
historian at the University of Virginia—empha- 
sizes that many masters were fighting for the 
liberty to enslave. In 1772, England's highest court 
hazily implied that colonial slaves who arrived in 
England would become free. The decision didn’t 
pertain to enslaved people in the colonies, but it 
suggested that England was the true bastion of 
liberty, and it rendered imperial power all the 
more threatening to colonists who were already 
alarmed about taxation without representation. 
A parliament that could tax colonists, after all, 
might also free their slaves. During the war, royal 
officers—in a move meant more to score a point 
than to advance an antislavery agenda—did help 
free thousands of southern slaves who had fled 
their patriot masters for the British lines. In return, 
Taylor observes, “patriots rallied popular support 
by associating the British with slaves, bandits, 
and Indians.” 

The Revolution was just as racially charged in 
the West, and just as violent. In 1763, financially 
and territorially overextended after the Seven 
Years’ War, Britain had tried to curb frontier 
bloodshed by banning colonial settlement west 
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ofthe Appalachians, where native people ruled. 
Colonists protested that Britain was favoring 
Indians over its own white subjects, and when 
the Revolution erupted, Taylor writes, frontier 
turmoil turned "anarchic" while some Americans 
grew "genocidal." Colonial and Indian towns 
alike were burned to ashes, crops destroyed, 
heads skinned, skulls shattered. Among the Iro- 
quois in what is now upstate New York, George 
Washington earned the name Hanodagonyes, 
or "Town Destroyer"; the father of one country 
had ordered the devastation of another. The 1783 
Peace of Paris only brought continued chaos, 
as Americans began to occupy their newly won 
western territory and native people confederated 
in response. 

American Indians weren't the only neigh- 
bors to threaten the young United States. British 
Canada and Spanish Louisiana courted Americans' 
loyalties by variously offering cheaper land, bet- 
ter trade, and, amazingly, lower taxes. Taylor's 
attention to conflicted frontier loyalties echoes 
Kamensky's northeastern perspective: Early 
American nationalism was a work in progress, not 
something the revolutionaries and the Founders 
dared take for granted. 

By the mid-1780s, Americans' loose confedera- 
tion of states was dangerously close to unravel- 
ing, while the Indian confederation was surging. 
To many onlookers throughout North America 
and Europe, the United States seemed destined 
for defeat, even after the Constitution boosted 
federal power. The mighty British empire hadn't 
been able to control the backcountry, so how was 
anuntested and cash-poor republic supposed to 
handle the challenge? 

The solution was as brutal as the war itself, 
but it worked. Instead of trying to compel obedi- 
ence in the West, as the British had attempted 
with the Proclamation of 1763, the United States 
government eventually tried to earn western- 
ers' loyalty by helping them dispossess native 
people. Integrating decades of scholarship, Taylor 
concludes his ambitious continental story with 
Thomas Jefferson's presidency, which helped 
transform the tempestuous West from a national 
curse into a national blessing, a source of revenue 
and votes and geopolitical power (at least until 
1861, when the fate of slavery in the West sparked 
another, bigger war). 

In Taylor's age of revolutions, dirty hands 
abound (and not just figuratively: patriots 
smeared loyalists’ homes and mouths with 
feces). Neither Taylor nor Kamensky devotes 
much space to the high-level intellectual his- 
tory that used to dominate scholarship about 
the Revolution. While they recognize abstract 
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ideological conflict, they're focused above all 
on crosscutting conflicts of interest—between 
importers and boycotters; speculators and 
squatters; creditors and debtors; evangelicals 
and establishmentarians; masters and slaves; 
Americans and native people; those who wanted 
stability and the firebrands who were willing to 
risk family, home, and life itself in an uncertain 
war against a global superpower. Taylor joins 
Kamensky in noting that most colonists simply 
followed friends and family, uneasy with the 
notion of individual agency. Many tried to stay 
alive by staying flexible, changing sides “with 
the circumstances of every day," as Thomas 
Paine lamented. 

Copley and countless of his contemporaries 
called the Revolution a "civil war," agonizingly 
aware of the divisions and destruction that it 
sowed. A lot of good would have to result if the 
ordeal was ever going to be justified. Patriots 
used precisely such utilitarian logic, arguing 
that sometimes you have to sacrifice a few to 
save the many. ^We are not allowed to hesitate 
a moment,” one patriot said in defense of the 
mob that had destroyed the home of Copley's 
father-in-law. "Of two evils chuse the least." Or 
avoid choosing altogether; for many colonists, 
under the press of circumstances, that seemed 
the safest plan. 

Good did arise from evil, Taylor emphasizes, 
as sometimes happens in the course of human 
events. In the ostensibly more meritocratic 
postwar order, common white men could claim 
more respect and political rights than they had 
previously enjoyed. If revolutionaries "fell short 
in producing equality and liberty for all," Tay- 
lor concludes, "they established ideals worth 
striving for." The struggle to end slavery and 
the mission to secure women's rights directly 
invoked the soaring language ofthe Declaration 
of Independence. But those controversial move- 
ments weren't preordained, and as Taylor notes, 
pro-slavery forces summoned the revolutionary 
legacy too. 

History, they say, belongs to the victors. Con- 
temporary American thinking about the Revolu- 
tion tends to celebrate what was gained: political 
independence, republican government, a stirring 
rhetoric of equality, and, perhaps in some indirect 
but visceral way, us. But in resuscitating the ethical 
ambiguity ofthe conflict, Taylor and Kamensky 
invite Americans to identify with the losers as 
well, and that is itself a triumph. El 


Caitlin Fitz, who teaches history at Northwestern, 
is the author of Our Sister Republics: The United 
States in an Age of American Revolutions. 
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ROBBIE ROBERTSON, THE LEGENDARY 
GUITARIST AND SONGWRITER OF THE BAND, FINALLY 


TELLS THE STORY THAT CHANGED MUSIC HISTORY. 


3, 


T 


"ONE OF THE BEST BOOKS ON 
ROCK AND ROLL EVER WRITTEN." 


—JANN WENNER 


"A PERSONAL TESTAMENT OF A 
MAGICAL TIME IN AMERICAN 
MUSIC FROM SOMEONE WHO WAS 
THERE, AT THE CENTER OF IT 
ALL. YOU CAN FEEL THE MUSIC 
IN EVERY WORD." 


—MARTIN SCORSESE 


CROWN 
READ AN EXCERPT AT PRH.COM/TESTIMONY | ROBBIE-ROBERTSON.COM | #TESTIMONY | Ф: — 


Also available: the Testimony companion album (Capitol Records) and The Band's The Last Waltz 40th Anniversary editions (Rhino). 


Photo credits: (far left) O John Scheele, (second from left) O W. Eugene Smith, (far right and second from right) courtesy of Robbie Robertson 
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The Case Against Cats 


The animal so many dote on ranks among the world's 
most destructive predators. 


BY BRITT PETERSON 


EW ZEALAND'S RECENT ANNOUNCEMENT 
of a plan to eradicate all invasive predators, includ- 
ing feral cats, sparked an immediate response—and 
not in defense of the stoat, up there with cats among 
the top 100 on the Global Invasive Species list. "Cat 
murdering New Zealand [ers] are for the birds," one 
commenter vented on The Washington Post's website. "Removing cats from 
an area is a futile effort—one that cannot succeed,” another warned. When 
Australia announced a plan in 2015 to cull 2 million feral cats, the singer 
Morrissey declared them "2 million smaller versions of Cecil the lion." The 
actress Brigitte Bardot called the cull “animal genocide.” Needless to say, no 
celebrity outrage or online indignation has greeted New Zealand’s or Austra- 
lia’s expensive and long-standing rat-eradication programs. 

What makes an animal a pet—a creature to which our emotions attach, 
sometimes in logic-warping ways—is surprisingly difficult to pin down. Cats 
are a particularly puzzling case. Domesticated some 9,500 years ago, they still 
don’t strike humans as completely tame. They live with us, but even indoor 
cats aren’t entirely dependent on us, certainly not in the emotional way dogs 
are. They do many things that seem to defy rational explanation, which is no 
small source of their allure: the blanket-attack ritual, the full-body keyboard 
plop, the blank-wall stare, and perhaps most dramatic, the post-poop freak-out. 
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One of my cats performs a ninja leap about three 
feet up one side of the door frame, then slides 
down, firefighter-style, to the floor. 

Even the discoveries, in the past several decades, 
that cats carry a parasite that could contribute to 
schizophrenia, and that outdoor cats wreak ecologi- 
cal disaster, haven’t budged a curiously imbalanced 
relationship with this furry companion—or maybe 
cohabitant is more accurate. More than a third of 
all households in the United States now have a 
pet cat (the total count is estimated to be close to 
100 million animals), which marks a 50 percent 
rise since the 1980s. Their owners feed them, 
stroke them, shovel their litter, spend ages trying 
to photograph their yawns from the cutest angle 
for Instagram. They ignore their owners, mostly 
sleep, intermittently deign to serve as purring lap 
warmers, and occasionally drop a half-dead mouse 
on the rug. Mysterious as cats are, however, the 
greatest mystery about cats centers on humans. 
Why do so many of us love them so much when 
they are so bad for us, and for our planet? And 
if we could resolve this first mystery, would we 
be any closer to solving the world’s cat problem? 


of a Cuddly Killer, Peter P. Marra, the head of 
the Smithsonian Migratory Bird Center, and 
Chris Santella, a widely published travel writer, 
take the easy way out. They’re so clearly not cat 
lovers that they can’t really begin to comprehend 


1 М CAT WARS: The Devastating Consequences 


Illustration by ERIC NYQUIST 


those of us who are. The best they can do in their 
otherwise informative anti-cat polemic is to tell 
us that cats have long been "tolerated by their 
human neighbors because of their supreme pet- 
like characteristics." 

Merely tolerated? Rat-catchers aboard colo- 
nizing ships in the 18th and 19th centuries, cats 
immediately inspired a craze when they were 
introduced to islands in the Pacific, the reporter 
Abigail Tucker writesin The Lion in the Living Room: 
How House Cats Tamed Us and Took Over the World. 

"A passion arose for cats,” according to the log ofa 
shipthatlanded in Samoa, "and they were obtained 
by all possible means.” Tucker takes an intriguing 
stab at accounting for that still-thriving passion. 

“Cats look uncannily like us,” she proposes, and 
locates their appeal not in their alien aura but in 
the spell their familiarity exerts and the protective 
fascination it elicits. “Even better, they look like 
our infants.” Given their baby-size bodies; large, 
front-facing eyes; and yet oddly predatory mien, 
it’s no wonder we find them “mesmerizing.” 

Tucker is certainly right to suggest that the cur- 
rent cat predicament is rooted in peculiarly fraught 
power relations between these cuddly yet opaque 
creatures and Homo sapiens. History reveals 
felines as the ultimate opportunists, biologically 
primed to exploit their human enablers—among 
many other creatures. As both books reveal, cats 
travel well, reproduce quickly, and are savage and 
omnivorous predators. When Mark Twain arrived 
in Hawaii in 1866, some 90 years after cats had 
strolled down the gangplanks of Captain Cook’s 
fleet and conquered the hearts of the natives, he 
observed “platoons of cats, companies of cats, regi- 
ments of cats, armies of cats, multitudes of cats.” 

The bloody takeover was well under way, and 
has continued. Those felines, who have since 
multiplied in feral-cat colonies throughout the 
archipelago, prey on endangered birds such as 
the petrel, the nene, and the Laysan albatross, 
and have helped decimate the Hawaiian crow. In 
Australia, with its 3 million pet cats and 20 million 
feral cats (and about 23 million people), cats have 
contributed to wiping out several mouse, rat, and 
bandicoot species. They currently threaten the 
much-beloved greater bilby. Cats are implicated, 
according to one study, in 14 percent of all rep- 
tile, mammal, and bird extinctions on islands— 
33 animal species in all. 

And the feline menace isn’t limited to islands. 
Cats imperil species around the world, includ- 
ing our own, with which their relations have 
become—at least on the surface—more symbiotic. 
A century ago, when they were still viewed as a 
quasi-domesticated form of vermin control, cats 
were also regularly deemed vermin themselves— 
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agerm-carrying danger to be treated as such. The 
New York SPCA, for instance, gassed 300,000 
strays during a 1911 polio scare. The invention 
of kitty litter in 1947 heralded the thoroughly 
housebound cat, and a new identity, or rather, 
disguise: The pampered pet had arrived, but the 
semi-pest still lurked. 

Toxoplasma gondii, mostly found in outdoor cats, 
isone ofthe most common parasites in humans. It 
is present in nearly half ofthe world's population, 
according to estimates. Often acquired by eating 
undercooked meat from animals who ingested 
tainted cat poop, it can cause a disease called 
toxoplasmosis, which is especially dangerous for 
infants and the immunosuppressed, but may pose 
risks for others as well. Carriers of the parasite 
seem to suffer at higher rates from Alzheimer's 
disease, anxiety, migraines, bipolar disorder, 
suicidal tendencies, and obsessive-compulsive 
disorder. There's evidence for a schizophrenia 
link, too. And in a twist worthy of a Cheshire Cat 
smile, Toxoplasma gondii may change our behavior 
in some bizarre ways, actually encouraging an 
attraction, in men, to cat pee. (In How Your Cat 
Is Making You Crazy," which appeared in these 
pages four years ago, Kathleen McAuliffe reported 
on pioneering research into the parasite's effects.) 

Stop and think about the adaptive brilliance: 
More humans seduced by house cats means more 
besotted allies willing to take to the barricades 
in defense of all cats, ignoring the broader free- 
ranging-cat menace. And itis broad. Toxoplasmosis 
also afflicts nonhuman animals, from beluga whales 
to kangaroos. Because of runoff in the ocean from 
sewage containing cat feces, the disease has seri- 
ously affected marine mammals like seals (includ- 
ing the endangered Hawaiian-monk variety), sea 
otters, and manatees over the past several decades. 

А 2013 study co-authored by Marra estimated 
that outdoor cats in the U.S. kill—not by disease— 
somewhere between 1.3 billion and 4 billion birds 
and between 6.3 billion and 22.3 billion mammals 
each year. It’s fair to say, as Tucker does, that cats 
may be considered “nightmarish invaders, capable 
of ransacking whole ecosystems and annihilating 
feebler life-forms in their path.” 


F THAT CHARACTERIZATION Calls to 

mind another species (our own), perhaps 

it shouldn't be a surprise that solutions for 
the cat problem have proved hard to come by. 
Both of these books emphasize that altruistic 
impulses and calmly rational responses have been 
in notably short supply. As birders have become 
poignantly aware of cats’ impact on biodiversity, 
two camps have dug in: cat people and bird people. 
Extremism reigns in a war of Tom and Jerry-esque 
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brutality over how to handle the free-ranging-cat 
problem. Bird people want all outdoor cats to go. 
Some have gone vigilante and poisoned or shot 
strays. Cat people have fought back, occasionally 
with death threats of their own—against people. 

Even if compromise did seem more feasible, 
both books suggest that a moderate and affordable 
solution doesn't really exist. The primary answer, at 
leastin the United States (host to roughly 100 mil- 
lion outdoor cats), is trap-neuter-return. The 
approach, popularin many counties, involves just 
whatthe name suggests, with cats ideally returned 
to the cat communities they were part of, now 
spayed and under the official or semi-official aus- 
pices of “managers.” Proponents argue that TNR 
prevents rampant breeding, and is more humane 
than euthanasia. But TNR, according to Tucker 
as well as Marra and Santella, is not especially 
effective at accomplishing its primary stated goal 
of keeping cat populations in check. To do that, 
you'd need to spay or neuter nearly all the animals 
ina colony, whereas most TNR programs target a 
small fraction. So the cats continue to breed—and 
hunt. They routinely get fed, too, by the colony 
supervisors. As one article in a scientific journal 
put it, the practice is "cat hoarding without walls." 

Eradication, which has been tried on about 
100 islands (from the Galápagos to California's 
San Nicolas) over the past 30 years, is usually 
successful—but can be hard-won and very expen- 
sive, even in a self-contained space. To dig out 
every last kitten from an island's rocky crevices 
costs up to $100,000 per square mile. Herding 
cats isn't easy. Most programs use traps and 
toxic bait; some rely on "specialist cat-hunting 
dogs." And then there are the daunting public- 
relations challenges. 

With their eye on non-island countries, namely 
America, the authors of Cat Wars argue for a 
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known is their falling- 
out, triggered by, of 
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combination of spay/neuter programs, enclosed 
sanctuaries, and euthanasia. But they’re well aware 
of the obstacles. “We would find it preferential— 
if not quite realistic—to see all free-ranging cats 
removed from the environment,” Marra and San- 
tella write. The not quite realistic is as much а nod to 
the power of pro-cat sentiment in the United States 
as it is to the practical impossibility of somehow 
stashing all the stray and feral cats in giant, smelly 
cat houses. They may well be right that the political 
difficulties are more daunting than the logistical 
ones. (Good luck even getting cat owners to keep 
their pets inside; according to studies the authors 
cite, 40 to 70 percent of house cats are allowed to 
roam, and the majority of them spend their time 
doing what outdoor cats do—hunting.) When a Kiwi 
philanthropist and activist named Gareth Morgan 
launched a website supporting an outdoor-cat-free 
New Zealand back in 2013, he said much of his hate 
mail came from America. “It really feels like I’ve 
taken on the gun lobby,” he told Tucker. 

Guns don’t purr, of course, or lie across your 
belly at the end of a long day like a small, furry 
pillow. Then again, cats—however cute—are lethal 
and heartless. That’s essential to their charm, I 
would argue: We care about cats so much because 
(unlike babies) they really don’t care aboutus. Even 
their purring seems to be all about them. They 
are egotistical and self-sufficient, and not really 
house pets, and we like the sense that we’re more 
dependent on them than they are on us. Otherwise 
we would get dogs. To make the rest of nature pay 
the price for that preference, though, is an act of 
supreme selfishness. You might think we were 
spending a little too much time with our cats. FÎ 


Britt Peterson is a contributing editor at 
Washingtonian magazine and a freelance writer 
in Washington, D.C. 
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secondary-school 
teacher of Nabokov’s. 
It is also contagious, 
as Beam demon- 
strates. His acerbic 
account of even the 
“beautiful friendship” 
phase isn't flatter- 
ing. The multilingual 
one-upmanship, 

the barbed assess- 
ments of each other's 
work: Why, you'll 
wonder, did the two 


treatment of the 
“seven-plus years of 
malicious rhetoric" 
that ensued after 
Wilson's review is 
mercifully brief. If all 
the hifalutin nastiness 
is enough to leave 
a bitter taste, it also 
inspires an intense 
urge: to return to the 
books that show both 
writers at their best. 
— Ann Hulbert 
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ESSAY 


Move Over, 
Michelangelo 


N A 1971 ARTICLE IN 

ARTNEWS, Linda Noch- 

lin, a feminist art his- 

torian, asked a terrible, 

horrible, no good, very 

bad question: "Why Have 
There Been No Great Women Artists?" 
Her question has been ringing in our col- 
lective ears ever since. And it's ringing 
especially loudly this year. 

Here is Nochlin's killer line: “The 
fact, dear sisters, is that there are no 
women equivalents for Michelangelo 
or Rembrandt, Delacroix or Cézanne, 
Picasso or Matisse, or even, in very re- 
cent times, for de Kooning or Warhol." 
She went on to explain why: 


The fault, dear brothers, lies not in 
our stars, our hormones, our men- 
strual cycles or our empty internal 
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spaces, but in our institutions and 

our education ... everything that 

happens to us from the moment we 

enter this world of meaningful sym- 
bols, signs and signals. 


Our very idea of greatness, of genius, 
she argued, is bound up with manliness. 

Nearly half a century has passed 
since Nochlin posed her question. 
Now we face it again, because this 
year, 2016, is once again the year of the 
woman artist—it happens roughly every 
decade—although no one has formally 
declared it so. 

The wave of all-women exhibitions 
in the United States hit first in Florida 
this past winter. The Contemporary 
Arts Foundation in Miami showed “МО 
MAN'S LAND: Women Artists From 
the Rubell Family Collection" (now 


on display at the National Museum 
of Women in the Arts in Washington, 
D.C.). The Norton Museum of Art in 
West Palm Beach displayed “O’Keeffe, 
Stettheimer, Torr, Zorach: Women 
Modernists in New York.” By early 
summer, the wave had moved west. 
At the Denver Art Museum, “Women 
of Abstract Expressionism” opened 
in June. Hauser Wirth & Schimmel, a 
new gallery in Los Angeles, made its 
debut with “Revolution in the Mak- 
ing: Abstract Sculpture by Women, 
1947-2016.” Sprüth Magers’s L.A. gal- 
lery showed the work of Jenny Holzer, 
Barbara Kruger, Louise Lawler, Cindy 
Sherman, and Rosemarie Trockel in an 
exhibit called “Eau de Cologne.” The 
summer wrapped up with “The Female 
Gaze, Part Two: Women Look at Men,” 
at Cheim & Read in New York. (And I 
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haven't even counted up the solo exhi- 
bitions featuring women such as Diane 
Arbus, Cecily Brown, Carmen Herrera, 
Kruger, June Leaf, Elisabeth Louise 
Vigée Le Brun, Agnes Martin, Linn 
Meyers, Nasreen Mohamedi, Charlotte 
Moorman, Pipilotti Rist, Sherman, and 
Alma Thomas.) 
But is this “woman artist" stuff a 
good thing? (Was Jackson Pollock a 
"man artist"?) Elaine de Kooning once 
recalled a party where she and another 
painter, Joan Mitchell, were asked, 
“What do you women artists think ... ?” 
Mitchell interrupted, ^Elaine, let's get 
the hell out of here." That pretty much 
sums up some people's feelings about 
all-women exhibitions. Let's blow this 
ghetto! We can't win here. Georgia 
O'Keeffe, by the way, once refused 
to participate in an all-women show 
co-curated by Nochlin. Still, there 
are plenty of people out there who 
think that women artists share certain 
qualities—and that this essence is worth 
capturing in a man-free exhibition. 
Between these two positions lies 
a third one: the belief that all-women 
shows are like affirmative action, neither 
especially good nor bad in themselves 
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The Massacre, by Grace Hartigan (1952) 


but a necessary measure in a still-sexist 
art world. Helen Molesworth, the chief 
curator of the Museum of Contempo- 
rary Art, Los Angeles—who has recently 
rehung the museum's permanent collec- 
tion to redress various inequities (not 
just gender, but race too)—summed it up 
like this: "The only way you get diversity 
is to actually do it." That means "some 
ofthe dudes don't get shows." 
Whatever your position, the stakes 
are high this year. Because a lot of 
women artists, especially those of the 
past half century, are now getting a 
showcase, the burden of proof is pushed 
back onto them and their art. Nochlin's 
question might be asked with a hostile 
edge today: If the galleries, the muse- 
ums, and the attitudes have changed 
and there are still no great women art- 


ists, then what? 
L There are great women artists. 

They are not only “as good as 
the men,” as male critics used to say in 
the 1950s; some of them have altered 
the very terms of art, going where no 
man has gone before. To see what I 
mean, let’s walk through two starkly 


ET ME KILL THE SUSPENSE. 


different all-women exhibitions: the one 
at the Denver Art Museum, featuring a 
dozen abstract-expressionist painters, 
curated by Gwen Chanzit, and the one 
at Hauser Wirth & Schimmel, featuring 
some three dozen modern and contem- 
porary sculptors, curated by Jenni Sorkin 
and Paul Schimmel. 

Approaching the Denver Art Museum, 
I could see the banners announcing the 
women’s exhibition from a distance. 
WOMEN WOMEN WOMEN. It almost 
looked like they were announcing a 
striptease. As I got closer, I could read 
the fine print: WOMEN OF ABSTRACT EX- 
PRESSIONISM. I laughed, a little. I was re- 
minded of the landmark 2007 exhibition, 

“WACK!: Art and the Feminist Revolu- 
tion,” at the Museum of Contemporary 
Art, Los Angeles, whose catalog cover— 
which was discussed as much as the show 
itself—featured a collage by Martha Ros- 
ler of images of naked women clipped 
from Playboy. “Sexy ladies inside!” the 
pictures seemed to call out. 

Within the Denver museum was 
another kind of come-on. At the en- 
trance to the show stood an impressively 
large, accordion-shaped kiosk with a 
youthful black-and-white photograph 
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Pennington I/Pelham II, by Ethel Schwabacher (1957) 


of each artist on one side and a detail 
of one of her paintings on the other. It 
wasn't quite a chorus line, but still. Why 
emphasize how the artists looked when 
they were young? I thought of a remark 
by the painter Hedda Sterne (not in the 
show), the one woman in Life maga- 
zine's famous 1951 group photograph 
of abstract expressionists: “I am known 
more for that darn photo than I am for 
80 years of work." 

I entered the exhibit. The galleries 
were hushed, airy, and nearly empty. 
Each artist had а space—not quite a room 
of her own, but an alcove, a corner, or a 
wall. All around me were bursts, sweeps, 
and slashes of color; crusty surfaces, lush 
surfaces, delicate surfaces. The scene was 
much brighter than the usual abstract- 
expressionist show. Right away, I saw two 
familiar names: Lee Krasner, the wife of 
Jackson Pollock, who was once described 
as trying to “tidy up” Pollock, and Elaine 
de Kooning, who was married to Willem 
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de Kooning. I began to have a bad feel- 
ing. What if these painters had not been 
married to such famous men? Would we 
know them? I wasn't sure. As Krasner ob- 
served (and her quote was placed at the 
beginning ofthe exhibition), “I’m always 
going to be Mrs. Jackson Pollock—that's 
a matter of fact— 
[but] I painted be- 


Godwin (alive), Perle Fine, Deborah 
Remington, and Ethel Schwabacher. 
Who are these painters? I felt sort of sad 
and bewildered, but also proud. 

Then the roller coaster dipped again. 
I realized that when I came across a 
painting I really liked by a painter I 
didn't know, I compared it to a work 
by a male painter I did know. Schwa- 
bacher's oil paintings, with their blobby 
shapes that seem to rise from the deep, 
reminded me ofthe abstract work Philip 
Guston was doing in the early '6os, but 
with a brighter palette. Godwin's bold, 
graphic wet and dry strokes, one sweep- 
ing layer obscuring the next, put me 
in mind of Franz Kline. Fine's loops of 
paint made me think of Brice Marden's 
Cold Mountain series, which began 
decades later. These thoughts, as I tried 
to get my bearings in this strange new 
world, did not please me. Was the prob- 
lem mine or theirs? 


by four artists whose work didn't 

remind me of any male paint- 
er's. These artists fell into two camps. 
First were those who worked within 
the allover, nonfigurative language of 
abstract expressionism but made it 
their own—Joan Mitchell and Grace 
Hartigan. Although they both pushed 
abstract expressionism in idiosyncratic 
ways, both were also termed second- 
generation abstract expressionists, sug- 
gesting that, as great and original as they 
might be, they would never be kings like 
Pollock, Rothko, and de Kooning. They 
might just as well be dubbed second-sex 
abstract expressionists. 

I loved Hartigan's scrappy, color- 
ful paintings from the 1950s, when her 
works were still 
mostly abstract. 


I WAS RELIEVED tofind paintings 


fore Pollock, dur- WOMEN SCULPTORS There was The King 
ing Pollock, afte ARE FUNNIER THAN _ 5 Dead (1950)—a 
Pollock.” Thank MEN SCULPTORS. monumental riot 
the good lord that of slashing wet and 
at least one painter dry brushstrokes 


in the show, Joan Mitchell, stood easily 
and brilliantly on her own, and was far 
better known than her painter-partner, 
Jean-Paul Riopelle. 

Walking farther in, I was cheered 
up by an array of paintings full of con- 
fidence and fireworks—paintings that I 
had never seen before, by artists whose 
names I barely knew: Mary Abbott 
(alive), Sonia Gechtoff (alive), Judith 


that was meant as a tribute to Pollock 
and a kiss-off to Picasso. (Hey, women 
can kill kings too!) And then I stopped at 
The Massacre (1952). The painting had a 
wonderfully irresolute look, as if it were 
undecided between gesture and figure. 
This look apparently matched Hartigan’s 
feelings. According to a recent biogra- 
phy, she would be overjoyed on one day 
that her canvas was “in a state of juicy 
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chaos," and on another day fret that it 

owed too much to her friend, the figura- 
tive painter Larry Rivers. You can feel the 

painting (and the painter) swinging be- 
tween those poles. Her brash insecurity 
is breathtaking. 

In the second camp were two artists 
who'd simply left abstract expression- 
ism behind: Jay DeFeo, a San Francisco 
beatnik known for her thick, gritty 
black-and-white paintings, and her 
very opposite, Helen Frankenthaler, a 
well-heeled Manhattanite who worked 
in lyrical washes of color. DeFeo's Inci- 
sion, a pasty, crusty thing, pulled me in, 
but it was Frankenthaler's “soak-stains,” 
such as Jacob’s Ladder, that really got me. 
Among all the artists in the show, she 
may have been the most original in Pol- 
lock's wake. Beginning in the early 1950s, 
she not only painted on the floor (as Pol- 
lock had), but also eschewed the brush 
and the stick as pouring aids (which he 
had not). She thinned her paints with 
turpentine, poured them onto unprimed 
canvas, and let them soak in. 

Her quiet innovation, Mountains 
and Sea (1952), so impressed Franken- 
thaler’s boyfriend, the art critic Clement 
Greenberg, that he took two male paint- 
ers, Kenneth Noland and Morris Louis, 
to her studio (in her absence) to show 
it to them. Louis, bowled over, began 
using her technique, creating fanlike 
rainbows of color. Thirteen years later, 
Michael Fried’s landmark essay “Three 
American Painters” lauded Noland and 
Louis for having used staining to free 
painting from drawing. The technique, 
Fried wrote, made a painting look as 
if it had been created by “impersonal 
forces.” What credit did Frankenthaler 
get? A passing mention from Fried—and 
from Louis, one of the great backhanded 
compliments of all time. He called her 
painting “a bridge between Pollock and 
what was possible.” Perfect for walking 
over, he might have added. 

Frankenthaler’s breakthrough was 
palpable in the Denver show. Her work 
looked like that of no one else, man or 
woman. But focusing on her revolu- 
tionary soak-stains while shutting out 
all thoughts of credit and sex was hard. 
Frankenthaler’s reputation may have 
now eclipsed Louis’s, but why did it take 
so long? Was it because her work was 
too delicate? Too figurative? Too tenta- 
tive? Perhaps Nochlin was onto some- 
thing when she noted, in Women, Art, 


and Power (1988), that “the whole art- 
historical apparatus” —from the museum 
to the classroom—might be contrived 
just to keep women “in their place.” 
Women artists have been put down 
in many ways over the years, but the 
basic technique boils down to this: A 
critic, a curator, a dealer, or an art his- 
torian describes how women paint dif- 
ferently from men, then declares this 
quality inferior. Women are pegged as 
controlled, tentative, personal. (For 


Untitled, by Ruth Asawa (circa 1962) 


instance, Hartigan recalled in her 
diary that Clement Greenberg told her 
women painters were “too easily satis- 
fied” and would make pictures that had 
a certain “polish.”) Men, meanwhile, 
are seen as wild and sure, channeling 
outside forces. (Pollock famously de- 
clared, “I am nature.”) In these match- 
ups between alleged feminine and 
masculine essences, the man typically 
wins. Finished is not free. Personal is not 
universal. Nature does not doubt itself. 


Greatness is a moving target de- 
signed to make women miss. It is no 
accident that “painting like a man” used 
to be dished out as a supremely deli- 
cious compliment. Irving Sandler once 
asked Hartigan "ifa male artist ever told 
her she painted as well as a man.” She 
replied tartly, “Not twice.” 


was not similarly tormented by 

“Revolution in the Making,” the 
exhibition at Hauser Wirth & Schimmel 
devoted to abstract sculptors, living and 
dead, working between 1947 and now. 
This, I should point out, has nothing 
to do with the quality of the two shows, 
and everything to do with the very dif- 
ferent situation of women sculptors. In 
abstract sculpture, women are recog- 
nized as revolutionaries. As the art his- 
torian Anne M. Wagner writes in the 
exhibition catalog, 


I УМ HAPPY TO REPORT that I 


There is no question that in the 
course of the twentieth century, 
women set sculpture alight, re- 
shaping the terrain so sweepingly 
that art history is still taking account 
of the expansion ... Today painting 
remains painting, but sculpture is no 
longer "itself": it is no single thing, 
not necessarily even an object, noth- 
ing more (orless) than the inflection 
of material, place, and space. 


The minute I set foot in the exhibi- 
tion, I could see what she meant. No 
sculptor in the first gallery made me 
think of anyone else. It was an undiluted 
thrill to look around. And the word that 
kept springing to mind was great. Great. 
Great. Great. 

The first objects I encountered were 
Louise Bourgeois' Personages. These 
abstract pieces of carefully hacked- 
up painted wood, made between the 
mid-'40s and the mid-’sos, stand up like 
and stand in for people. They are funny, 
touching, and lonely. You feel you could 
mingle with them, which is what Bour- 
geois intended (although that was not so 
easy here, where they were grouped ona 
pedestal). As Elizabeth A. T. Smith, the 
executive director of the Helen Franken- 
thaler Foundation, writes in the cata- 
log, Bourgeois made her “figures both 
abstract enough and individual enough 
to exist in imaginary relationships to one 
another, and to viewers.” They have a 
tribal look in both senses of the word. 
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Moving around the gallery, I could 
see the works of Lee Bontecou jutting 
from the walls. These are so strange 
that Га hesitate to call them sculptures. 
But they aren't really paintings, either. 
They are more like organs—mouths, 
orifices, jagged spaces—that project 
from the walls. Most of them are dark 
and vaguely threatening. They look like 
they might swallow you up if you get too 
close. Bontecou's method was quirky as 
well. “She adopted a manner of working 
that would become her signature style— 
welding lightweight steel frameworks, 
onto which she grafted fragments of 
canvas and cloth, tied in place by small 
pieces of twisted wire," Smith explains 
in the catalog. This changed the game 
of sculpture. Bontecou fused the indus- 
trial techniques of welding and building 
with softer techniques, such as sewing 
and tying. And whereas Pollock moved 
painting from the wall to the floor, Bon- 
tecou “moved sculpture from the floor 
to the wall,” Smith observes, where it 
hovers “ambiguously between two and 
three dimensions.” 

Deeper in the gallery were delicate, 
lanternlike objects resembling giant 
dangly earrings, suspended from the 
ceiling. When I got close, I could see 
that they were crafted of black wire 
knitted together, and that some orbs in 
the chain had smaller orbs within them. 
These were the works of Ruth Asawa, 
an artist who was interned in a camp 
for Japanese Americans during World 
War П and later went to Black Moun- 
tain College, in North Carolina, to learn 
drawing, painting, and design. While 
she was there, she traveled to Mexico, 
where she learned how to “knit with 
wire” by watching basket makers and 
later became fascinated, Smith writes, 
by “how the space around an object 
shapes a viewer’s experience of it.” Her 
aim, she once said, was to “define the 
air ... while letting the air remain air.” 

All of these works—by Bourgeois, 
Bontecou, and Asawa—have certain 
qualities that abstract paintings by 
women are often criticized for. They 
are quasi-figurative, carefully crafted, 
and very personal. But for some rea- 
son, these qualities lose their negative 
valence when associated with sculp- 
ture. The weaknesses of painters are 
the strengths of sculptors. Starting in 
the 1970s, while many female abstract 
painters were being forgotten, anumber 
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of female sculptors were be- 
ing called innovators. Some 
of them even started to sell 
work at male prices. 
I pily through these 
galleries, making 
sweeping generalizations. 
Women sculptors are fun- 
nier than men sculptors. 
(Lynda Benglis's gloppy 
Wing, sticking boldly out ofa 
wall, made me laugh.) They 


use more cloth, rubber, and 
fur than men do. (Of course, 
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found or reclaimed objects. 
(Nevelson, for instance, re- 
claimed wood, crates, and 
things she found on the 
street. They often make 
impermanent things. And 
unlike generations of men 
who went through shop 
class and therefore know 
how to weld and build, 
women tend to use the 
arts they learned in home 
economics—sewing, knit- 
ting, weaving. (Asawa, for 
instance, used her knowl- 
edge of crocheting to make 


there are men—Richard 

Serra, Robert Morris, Bruce 
Nauman—who used such materials, but 
they moved on.) One of the galleries, a 
spacious warehouse devoted to contem- 
porary women sculptors, was a veritable 
fun house of cloth, hair, furniture, linge- 
rie, and general fuzziness. 

Icontinued my merry list. Women are 
more likely to pile their objects up: Bour- 
geois (wood), Jes- 
sica Stockholder 


her looped-wire work.) 

Apparently I wasn't 
the only one mentally ticking off attri- 
butes typical of women artists. The 
painter Joan Snyder once bragged that 
she could tell women's art from men's 
because "women tend to be more 
autobiographical." In a 1973 group dis- 
cussion titled ^What Is Female Imag- 
ery?,” the critic Lucy Lippard said that 
women seem to 
work more with 


(spools of wool THE WEAKNESSES fragments, imply- 
and thread), Ia OF WOMEN PAINTERS ing “а certain anti- 
Genzken (concrete ARE THE STRENGTHS logical, antilinear 
blocks), Sheila approach." This 
Hicks (skeins of OF WOMEN championing of 
wool and linen), SCULPTORS. female essence, 
Liz Larner (rings of which has always 
cast polyurethane), been contested, 


Anna Maria Maiolino (rolls of molded 
cement). They also like to bind things 
together: Phyllida Barlow and Shinique 
Smith (fabric), Jackie Winsor (trees). 

They don't mind being repetitive 
(Yayoi Kusama, Louise Nevelson, Bour- 
geois, Gego, Genzken, Marisa Merz, 
Hannah Wilke, Michelle Stuart, Mira 
Schendel, Hicks, Frangoise Grossen, 
Larner, Ursula von Rydingsvard) or 
absurd (Benglis, Kusama, Bourgeois), 
or sometimes both at the same time. 
In 1967, the postminimalist sculptor 
Eva Hesse—one of whose works in 
this show is Augment, made of sheets 
of latex-covered canvas lying one on 
top of the other—noted that repetition 
can make the absurd more absurd: 
"Series, serial, serial art, is another way 
of repeating absurdity." 

Jenni Sorkin, one of the curators of 
"Revolution in the Making," added to 
my list of generalizations during a gal- 
lery talk. Women are more likely to use 


did not come easily. So what happened? 

In the dark ages of the early 1970s, 
before feminism had taken hold, some 
art historians and critics, among them 
women, found the homely ways of 
women artists something of a shock. 
For instance, in the winter of 1970, 
when Lippard visited various women's 
studios across the United States, she saw 
women working “їп corners of men's 
studios, in bedrooms and children's 
rooms, even in kitchens." And, she 
added, many of them “were confused, 
unsure of themselves.” 

But rather than seeing this as a 
weakness—as a sign that these artists 
without spaces, with their doubts on 
their sleeves, were not true artists—she 
believed that they had founded a new 
aesthetic. Partly because of lack of space, 
partly due to temperament, partly by 
choice, partly because of their insecu- 
rity, they made art that was “personal 
and associative,” more transient and 
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unfinished, more open, more entwined 
with "their experience, their lives," more 
tinged with uncertainty and anxiety. 

Two figures, both of whom loom 
large in the L.A. sculpture show, spring 
to mind. Eva Hesse, who was pretty 
well known when she died in 1970, at 
34, always saw doubts (“I get distrust- 
ful of myself, renege, cancel out") 
and anxiety (“Everything for me is 
glossed with anxiety") as key to her 
work. As for Bourgeois, sculpture 
was always partly autobiographical. 
Those Personages were personal. But 
how did an artist who might have once 
looked like a crazy lady making voodoo 
dolls and setting them up for a roof- 
top cocktail party come to be viewed 
as staging a new and “vivid psycho- 
dynamics of viewing," to quote the art 
historian Alex Potts? 

Of course, the fates of these women 
sculptors could have turned out other- 
wise. Hesse, Bourgeois, Nevelson, 
Asawa, and Bontecou could easily have 
slipped through the cracks of history. 
Some of them nearly did. Bourgeois 
didn't have her first major retrospective 
until she was 70. Nevelson was not in a 
major art show until she was 60, at the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York in 
1959. "Women have to outlive their peer 
group in order to become recognized," 
Jenni Sorkin said. Sometimes they 
aren't so lucky. Asawa, who in 1956 was 
described by ARTnews as creating “ 'до- 
mestic' sculptures in a feminine, handi- 
work mode,” is just getting her due now; 
she has been dead for three years. 
P success is probably due to the 

fact that abstract sculpture's 
moment in the spotlight came later. But 
something more than that must be at 
work. What is it? 

In a 2001 essay, “ ‘Why Have There 
Been No Great Women Artists?' Thirty 
Years After," Nochlin looked back at 
the wake of her own article. She noted 
that part ofthe change in women artists' 
reputations was thanks to a new "crop 
of critical discourse by mostly theory- 
based women writers," including 
Rosalind Krauss, Mignon Nixon, Anne 
Wagner, Griselda Pollock, Mieke Bal, 
and Briony Fer. They began applauding 
qualities other than formal structure— 
"the abject, the viscous, the formless, 
or the polyform"—that certain women 
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Untitled (The Wedges), by Louise Bourgeois (1950) 


sculptors, with their love of fur and rub- 
ber, entropy and repetition, fun and bad 

taste, seem to excel at. Somehow, the 

critics did for the sculptors what could 

not be done for the painters. 

But let's get back to Nochlin's ques- 
tion. Have there ever been any great 
women artists? In taking on her own 
challenge in that 2001 essay, Nochlin 
noted that the writer Louis Menand 
had drawn attention to the one word 
that makes literary critics sound like 
dinosaurs: greatness. Nochlin observed, 
"There is less and less emphasis on the 
masterpiece, more on the piece." We live, 
she suggested, in a post-greatness world. 

I don't exactly agree. 

Not long after my immersion in the 
tide of all-women shows, I went to the 
new Met Breuer exhibition "Unfinished: 
Thoughts Left Visible.” There, іп a show 
that mixed women and men, paint- 
ers and sculptors, and living and dead 


generations going back to the Renais- 
sance, it seemed that the art world 
had finally not only embraced certain 
women artists, including Eva Hesse, 
Yayoi Kusama, and Gego—but also en- 
dorsed an aesthetic that was once deni- 
grated as rather feminine. At its core are 
anxiety, doubt, and the repetitiveness 
and never-finished sensibility that come 
of uncertainty. Those aspects of paint- 
ing and sculpture have always existed, 
but now they’re being cheered. 

On display in “Unfinished” was a 
work by Piet Mondrian in which he had 
crisscrossed the canvas with colored 
tape, marking out where the painted 
lines might or might not go. You could 
see Joan Snyder's Heart On, a canvas that 
she had cut into and sewed back together 
like wounds in her flesh, inscribing her 
biography into it. There was Janine 
Antoni’s Lick and Lather, a series of 
sculptures of her head, some made of 
chocolate, which she licks to erode, and 
some made of soap, which she bathes 
with to erode, all forever unfinished. You 
could see Gego’s obsessively repetitive 
Reticulárea and one of Hesse's seem- 
ingly cast-off, impermanent objects. You 
could see Medardo Rosso’s sculptures, 
in which the rough parts are part of the 
work. And there were unfinished por- 
traits by Leonardo, Rubens, Cézanne, 
Manet, Picasso, and Lucian Freud that 
expose what Pliny the Elder called “the 
artists’ actual thoughts.” 

In many of the pieces in the exhibi- 
tion, the artists’ worries and doubts 
about what they were trying to do are 
there for anyone to see. And this very 
anxiety is what, at least to contempo- 
rary eyes, makes them great. In a 1945 
essay titled “Cézanne’s Doubts,” Mau- 
rice Merleau-Ponty celebrated that un- 
certainty: “What we call his work was, 
for him, an attempt, an approach to 
painting.” He wasn’t the first or the last. 
De Kooning had his doubts. And Picasso 
before him. And Rubens. And Leonardo. 
Thanks to the likes of Hartigan and 
Hesse, who didn’t manage to hide their 
thoughts or second thoughts, their rep- 
etitions or reworkings, we can see, once 
again, the greatness in anxiety. And, you 
know, that's kind of great. ЁЛ 


Sarah Boxer is a writer, illustrator, and 
cartoonist. She is the author of the 
graphic novel In the Floyd Archives and 
its sequel, Mother May I. 
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spring, shortly after The Atlantic published my article 

"The Obama Doctrine," about the president's foreign pol- 
icy, I got word that Henry Kissinger, the former secretary of 
state, and the most consequential and controversial Amer- 
ican foreign-policy maker of the past several decades (or 
maybe ever), had been expressing to a number of mutual 
acquaintances his critical thoughts about the article, and 
about Obama's management of world affairs. I called Kissinger, 
because I was eager to hear those thoughts. He was, at that 
moment, making a series of cameo appearances in the presi- 
dential campaign—Senator Bernie Sanders had recently casti- 
gated Hillary Clinton during a Democratic debate for the sin 
of seeking Kissinger's approval—and I also wanted to hear his 
thoughts on the bizarre election season. 

Kissinger did indeed have many thoughts. I suggested that 
we have an on-the-record conversation about them. Even at 
93, his desire to convince people of his essential rightness still 
burns, and he agreed to an interview almost immediately. But, 
being Kissinger, he outlined a set of immoderate demands and 
conditions that would govern the public presentation of our 
conversation. He also asked me whether the 
article that resulted from our interview would 
be published at the same length—more than 
19,000 words—as my original article about 
President Obama. “Dr. Kissinger,” I said, “that 
was an article featuring several interviews with 
the sitting president of the United States.” 

He paused. “Please write the following 
down, and print it in your story as a first-person 
observation,” he said. ““Though Kissinger has 
been out of government service for several 
decades, I found his egomania to be undiminished by time.” 

At another point, sensing my frustration with his demands, 
he said, “I must give you some grounds to write about my para- 
noia.” Finally we came to an agreement. I would record our 
conversation, and transcribe it, and then show it to him, and 
he would, he promised, make changes only in order to clarify 
points or expand upon his arguments. (He kept his promise.) 

He suggested that I visit him on a weekend in May at his 
country home in Connecticut. This was convenient, I said, 
because I would be in the state anyway, collecting my oldest 
daughter from college. “You should bring her for lunch,” he said. 
On the drive to Kissinger’s home, my daughter rehearsed for me 
Kissinger’s achievements. “He did the opening to China, and 
détente with the Soviet Union, and the Middle East cease-fire, 
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right? What am I missing?" I 
said, “Well, there was the secret 
bombing of Cambodia.” She 
responded, “That was him?” 

I have never met someone 
as old as Kissinger who is so 
keen to impress semi-random 
strangers, including semi- 
random 19-year-old strangers. 
Over lunch, he was relentless in 
his attempt to win my daughter 
over to his understanding of the 
world, and his role in it. This 
quality makes him exasperat- 
ing and mesmerizing, and it 
launches him on flights of self-exculpatory analysis. There is 
no issue—not the bombing of Cambodia, or his activities in 
Chile or Argentina, or his role in the Pakistani civil war, which 
gave birth to Bangladesh and resulted in mass death—that he 
is not eager to relitigate. Still, we did have time to talk at length 
about the Obama Doctrine, and about Kissinger’s critique of 
America’s management of its relationship with China—by far 
the most important bilateral relationship, he argues convinc- 
ingly, in the international arena. China has preoccupied Kiss- 
inger for five decades. “Not since it became a global power in 
the wake of the Second World War has the United States had to 
contend with a geopolitical equal,” he told me. “Never in Chi- 
na’s centuries-long history has it conceived of a foreign nation 
as more than a tributary to it, the Central Kingdom.” (See “Chi- 
na’s Great Leap Backward,” on page 58, for an accompanying 
article on this subject, by James Fallows.) 

The presence of my daughter and of Kissinger’s own grand- 
daughter gave him an audience for a disquisition on what he 
considers to be a crucial problem in the American academy 
today—the way American history is taught. He laments that 


“THE WORLD IS IN CHAOS.” 


history is not taught consecutively, and that historical inci- 
dents are often decontextualized beyond recognition. His argu- 
ment was compelling, but also self-serving: His core contention, 
when it comes to the greatest controversies in his career, is 
that postwar American support for anti-Communist allies is 
impossible to understand or rationalize without both proper 
historical context and a baseline sympathy for a pro-Western 
narrative. Universities, he said, “like to teach history as a series 
of discrete problems. And they above all don’t want to teach 
Western history. They believe that the West has committed so 
many crimes that they are not entitled to single it out. That is a 
thought that would never occur to a Chinese. To return genu- 
ine pluralism to the campuses—to examine even ideas conven- 
tional wisdom rejects—has become a major national challenge.” 


I asked Kissinger whether there was such а thing as a self- 
doubting Chinese tradition. "Certainly no tradition so self- 
doubting as to inhibit necessary Chinese action." 

We also spoke that day—and during subsequent conversa- 
tions, in his office in New York and on the telephone—about his 
fears regarding American disengagement from the world. He 
argued that the U.S. is at a hinge moment in its history, in which 
itis deciding whether or not to continue playing the role it has 
played since 1945. “Right now, there is no real debate occurring 
on foreign policy. People are throwing slogans around,” he said. 

“I think that America's recovery of a global strategic view is ап 
absolutely essential element of our foreign policy." 

Kissinger's critique of Obama was mostly measured, but I 
could sense that he was offended that the president had not 
seen fit to call him often for advice, as previous presidents 
had. I could also sense that he took some of Obama's observa- 
tions about the foreign-policy decisions of previous presidents 
as personal criticism. He wasn't wrong about this. At various 
moments during my interviews with the president, I could feel 
the specter of Kissinger hanging over the room, in particular 
when Obama talked dismissively about the value of "credibil- 
ity" in the pursuit of national-security objectives, and when 
he mentioned his unprecedented practice of referring openly, 
sorrowfully, and sometimes on foreign soil to American mis- 
takes made during the prosecution ofthe Cold War. What most 
annoyed Kissinger was the manner in which Obama talked 
about some other world leaders. ^A puzzling aspect about 
Obama is how someone so intelligent could treat his peers with 
the disdain he did in your article,” ће said. “Someone of that 
stature usually develops a sense of humility.” 

I also asked him about Donald Trump and Hillary Clin- 
ton. He is close to Clinton, but not to Trump, and it was not 
difficult to discern that he was appalled by Trump's behavior 
and broadly sympathetic to Clinton. Whether or not Kissinger 
would endorse Clinton had been a subject of great specula- 
tion during the campaign. Some in the Clinton camp hoped 
Kissinger would—but others, I'd been told, worried that his 
endorsement would only reinforce the Sanders argument that 
Clinton was too close to various unsavory characters. Kissinger 
himself was acutely aware ofthis argument. When I observed 
that Clinton is dispositionally and ideologically closer to him 
than she is to Obama, Kissinger said, "If you say that, you're 
not going to be kind to her." 

Itold him it was not my job to be kind or unkind. "But you 
will unleash the radical wing—the Sanders wing—against her," 
Kissinger said. He made a possibly prescient observation about 
the way Hillary Clinton would conduct America's foreign pol- 
icy: "The uncertainty of Clinton is whether the Sanders wing 
of the Democratic Party would permit her to carry out what 
she believes." 

What follows is an edited and condensed rendition of our 
conversations. A much longer transcript, comprising the bulk 
of our conversations, can be found on TheAtlantic.com. 


JEFFREY GOLDBERG: How would you define President Obama's 

foreign-policy doctrine? 

HENRY KISSINGER: The Obama Doctrine described in your 

Atlantic article posits that America acted against its basic val- 
ues in a number of places around the world, thereby maneuver- 
ing itselfinto an intractable position. Therefore, the argument 


goes, America contributes to the vindication of its values by 
withdrawing from regions where we can only make things 
worse. We musttake care lest the Obama Doctrine become an 
essentially reactive and passive foreign policy. 


JG: The animating idea being, in your mind, that Obama's 

doctrine is about protecting the world from America? 

HK: In my opinion, Obama seems to think of himself not as 

a part of a political process, but as sui generis, a unique phe- 
nomenon with a unique capacity. And his responsibility, as he 

defines it, is to keep the insensitive elements of America from 

unsettling the world. He is more concerned with short-term 

consequences turning into permanent obstacles. Another view 

of statesmanship might focus to a greater extent on shaping 

history rather than avoiding getting in its way. 


JG: As president, you get blamed far less for sins of omission 
than sins of commission. 

HK: That's true. It's harder to prove them. But you are blamed 
for disasters, no matter who caused them. 


JG: As a practitioner of diplomacy, how useful is it to go to 
other countries and make mea culpas about past American 
behavior? You're a pragmatist. Surely it buys you something. 
HK: Foreign countries don't judge us by the propensity of our 
president to traduce his own country on their soil. They assess 
such visits on the basis of the fulfillment of expectations 
more than the recasting of the past. In my view, presidential 
reassessment of history, should it occur, should generally be 
delivered to American audiences. 


Jc: But what about the practical argument? 

HK: It has to be weighed against the impact on governmen- 
tal procedures and personnel. Should every American pub- 
lic servant have to be worried about how his views will sound 
40 years later in the hands of foreign governments? Is every 
foreign government entitled to a file verified by the U.S. gov- 
ernment decades after an event? 


JG: What would you advise the 45th president to do first? 
HK: The president should ask, “What are we trying to achieve, 
even if we must pursue it alone?" and "What are we trying to 
prevent, even if we must combat it alone?" The answers to 
these questions are the indispensable aspects of our foreign 
policy, which ought to form the basis of our strategic decisions. 
The world is in chaos. Fundamental upheavals are occurring 
in many parts of the world simultaneously, most of which are 
governed by disparate principles. We are therefore faced with 
two problems: first, how to reduce regional chaos; second, how 
to create a coherent world order based on agreed-upon prin- 
ciples that are necessary for the operation ofthe entire system. 


JG: Crises always intervene before presidents find time to 
create a coherent world order, no? 

HK: Practically all the actors in the Middle East, China, Russia, 
and toa certain extent Europe are facing major strategic decisions. 


Jc: What are they waiting to do? 
HK: To settle some fundamental directions of their policies. 
China, about the nature of its place in the world. Russia, about 
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the goals of its confrontations. Europe, about its pur- 
pose, through a series of elections. America, about giv- 
ing a meaning to its current turmoil in the aftermath of 
the election. 


Jc: What are America's perpetual, eternal interests? 
HK: I would begin by saying that we have to have faith 
in ourselves. That is an absolute requirement. We can't 
reduce policy to a series of purely tactical decisions or 
self-recriminations. The fundamental strategic question 
is: What is it that we will not permit, no matter how it 
happens, no matter how legitimate it looks? 


JG: You mean, for instance, if Vladimir Putin were to 
invade Latvia in 2017? 

HK: Yes. And a second question is: What are we trying to 
achieve? We don't want Asia or Europe to fall under the 
domination ofa single hostile country. Orthe Middle East. 

But if avoiding that is our goal, we have to define hostility. Accord- 
ing to my own thinking about Europe, the Middle East, and Asia, 
itis notin our interest that any of them fall under domination. 


JG: That perspective is very post-World War II, American- 
led-international-order sort of thinking. It might not be fully 
Obama's view. And it was quite noticeable that ofthe final four 
major-party candidates left standing in the primaries earlier 
this year—Ted Cruz, Donald Trump, Bernie Sanders, and Hill- 
ary Clinton—only one was a foreign-policy traditionalist. 

HK: Clinton is the only one who fits the traditional, outward- 
looking, internationalist model. 


JG: What does this mean? 
HK: That for the first time since the end of the Second World War, 
the future relationship of America to the world is not fully settled. 


JG: Hillary Clinton is much more traditional, in fact, than 
Barack Obama, on questions related to America's inter- 
national responsibilities, indispensability, and so on. But 
have Americans changed so much in terms of understand- 
ing of U.S. primacy that even a president like Hillary Clinton 
would be much more limited in what she could do? 

HK: To many leaders around the world, Obama remains a puz- 
zle after eight years in office. They don't know what to make of 
him or of America's current diversions. If Hillary wins, she'll 
have the advantage that the world will welcome a familiar, tra- 
ditional figure. In his interview with you, Obama prided him- 
self most on the things he prevented from happening. 


JG: You've been watching American national politics since 
1948 or earlier— 
HK: As a participant, in some way, since 1955. 


JG: There's always been, more or less, a bipartisan consensus, 
inthis period, concerning the importance of deep American 

engagementin the world. 

HK: This is the first time that this consensus has been ques- 
tioned to this degree. I think it can be restored to some extent. 
It seems to me that in the Western world, after the Second 

World War, we had a vision of a peaceful order. There was no 

question that we would sacrifice for it. We sent a large army to 
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Kissinger argues that U.S. foreign policy is at a hinge moment. 


Europe. We spent a lot of money. We need to rediscover that 
spirit and adapt itto the realities that have emerged since then. 


J6: Why is this dynamic changing now? 

HK: We've been too indulgent in challenging what used to be 
considered core national beliefs. I think we can reverse this 
trend, but it will take a big, essentially bipartisan effort. 


JG: President Obama is someone critics believe is question- 
ing some core assumptions about America’s role in the world. 
In one of my conversations with him, he seemed to be argu- 
ing with you. When he was giving me his rationalization 

for not enforcing the red line he’d publicly drawn regard- 
ing President Bashar al-Assad’s use of chemical weapons 

in Syria, he seemed to be thinking, Unlike Kissinger, Гт not 

going to bomb someone to prove that I’m willing to bomb some- 
one. When he made statements to me like that, Ithink he was 

thinking about Cambodia. 

HK: Cambodia has come to play a symbolic role because it’s 

the one place in Indochina where liberals didn’t start the war. 
Our military commitment to Vietnam started with Kennedy 

and culminated with Johnson. Cambodia, though, was Nix- 
on’s decision, in the radical terminology. Here, according to 

the mythology of the liberals, was a peaceful little country that 
Nixon attacked. The fact that there were four North Vietnam- 
ese divisions within 30 miles of Saigon coming across the bor- 
der killing Americans—killing 500 a week starting within two 

weeks of Nixon’s inauguration—was ignored in the debate on 

Cambodia by protesters emphasizing the technical neutrality of 
Cambodia and ignoring that its ruler had invited our response. 
The Obama administration has systematically conducted com- 
parable bombings for comparable reasons, but with drones, in 

Pakistan, Somalia, and Yemen. I have supported those bomb- 
ings. But if we are ever going to have a creative foreign policy, 
we need to disenthrall ourselves from the slogans of a genera- 
tion ago and attempt to overcome our current challenges. 


JG: What I mean is that when Obama is thinking about Cam- 
bodia, he’s thinking that Nixon and Kissinger come to power 
and they feel they need to establish credibility with Hanoi, so 
they ramp up the war. This is his analysis of how the U.S. gets 
itself into trouble. 
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HK: That isn't true. We had suffered, one month after coming 
into office, over 2,000 casualties, mostly from sanctuaries in 
Cambodia. They had to be reduced. We were concerned with 
controlling and ending the war. 


Jc: But this is a popular rendering of events. 

HK: I know. We come to power, the North Vietnamese start an 
offensive within two weeks, we have 500 casualties a week— 
the bombing of Cambodia was a way not to resume the bomb- 
ing ofthe North. That was what we thought. It wasn't a matter 
of starting another war; the war was already in Cambodia. 
What were our real strategic choices? You could say "Pull out." 
But you will not find one paper from the end of the Johnson 
administration that urged anything like immediate withdrawal. 


JG: Obama's red-line decision on Syria, he told me, was when 
he broke with what he called the traditional Washington 
playbook. He didn't think he would buy the United States 
credibility by using force. What is your view of the red-line 
controversy? 

HK: I think the red line was, above all, a symbolic issue. It was an 
unwise decision in a kaleidoscope of ambivalences. But it was 
a symptom of a deeper problem. Military force should be used, 
if at all, in the amount most likely to succeed. It should not be a 
compromise between contending domestic forces. 


JG: Describe your view of the relationship between diplo- 
macy and power. As you know, John Kerry spent much of the 
past year lobbying Obama to conduct strikes against Assad in 
order to concentrate his attention on the necessity of a diplo- 
matic solution. This is fascinating, because Kerry is a man 
who began his career protesting the Vietnam War, and who 
is now arguing for credibility-enhancing military strikes. 

Hk: I respect John Kerry for his courage and persistence. In Syria, 
he is striving for a coalition government composed of groups 


“A CONFLICT WITH MODERN WEAPONS MIGHT 
EXCEED THE DEVASTATION OF THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR AND LEAVE NO WINNERS.” 


that have been engaged in a genocidal war with one another. 
Even if you could construct such a government, unless you 
identify a dominant actor, you have to answer this question: 
Who will settle disputes when they inevitably arise? The exis- 
tence of a government does not guarantee that it will be per- 
ceived as legitimate or that its pronouncements will be obeyed. 
Kerry has come to understand that other pressures are needed 
to achieve the stated objective—a change from his position in 
the Vietnam War. The use of force is the ultimate sanction of 
diplomacy. Diplomacy and power are not discrete activities. 
They are linked, though not in the sense that each time nego- 
tiations stall, you resort to force. It simply means that the oppo- 
site number in a negotiation needs to know there is a breaking 
point at which you will attempt to impose your will. Otherwise, 


there will be a deadlock or a diplomatic defeat. That point is 
dependent on three components: the possession of adequate 
and relevant power, tactical willingness to deploy it, and a stra- 
tegic doctrine that disciplines a society’s power with its values. 


JG: Is the idea of American exceptionalism breaking down? 
HK: No, the notion of American exceptionalism still exists, but 
in the sense of “the shining city on the hill,” it’s weakening. 


JG: But that’s Obama—he has a “shining city on the hill” 
understanding of American exceptionalism. 

нк: Not in the sense that we should stop trying to implement 

our values. Constitutionalism and dedication to human rights 

are among the glories of American achievement. To be sure, we 

went too far in believing that we could bring about democracy in 

Vietnam or in Iraq by defeating our opponents militarily and by 

the strenuous exercise of goodwill. We went too far because we 

didn’t bring our military action into relation with what our pub- 
lic could support or a strategy for the region. But the basic effort 

was an expression of American exceptionalism. Cold War Amer- 
ican exceptionalism is gone. An appropriate adaptation is a prin- 
cipal task of the new administration. I instinctively believe that 

the American public could be convinced, but they would need 

a different explanation from the one that was valid in the 1950s. 


JG: Are Sino-American relations more consequential for U.S. 
national security than Islamist terrorism? 
нк: Islamic terrorism is consequential for the prospects of inter- 
national order in the short term. Our relations with China will 
shape international order in the long term. The United States 
and China will be the world’s most consequential countries. 
Economically, this is already the case. Yet both nations are hav- 
ing to undergo unprecedented domestic transformations. As a 
first step forward, we ought to try to develop an understanding 
of how joint Sino-American action could stabilize the world. At 
а minimum, we should agree to limit our dis- 
agreements; more sophisticatedly, we should 
identify projects we can undertake together. 


JG: How should the 45th president make 
China policy? 
HK: After its early years, America was lucky 
enough not to be threatened with invasion 
as it developed, not least because we were 
surrounded by two great oceans. As a conse- 
quence, America has conceived of foreign pol- 
icy as a series of discrete challenges to be addressed as they 
arise on their merits rather than as part of an overall design. 
Not until the post-World War II period did we begin to think 
of foreign policy as a continuous process, even in seemingly 
tranquil circumstances. For at least 20 years, we forged alli- 
ances as a way to put down markers as much as to design a 
strategy. Henceforth, we must devise a more fluid strategy 
adjustable to changing circumstance. We must therefore study 
the histories and cultures of key international actors. We must 
also be permanently involved in international affairs. 


JG: Constant engagement with China? 
HK: China is an illustration. For most of its history, China also 
enjoyed isolation. The only exception is the 100 years it was 
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dominated by Western societies. It did not have to continu- 
ously engage with the rest of the world, especially outside 
of Asia. But it was surrounded by relatively smaller nations 
incapable of disturbing the peace. Until the Xinhai Revolution 
in 1911, China's relationships with other countries were man- 
aged by the Ministry of Rites, which classified each foreign 
country as a relative tributary to Beijing. China did not have 
diplomatic relationships in the Westphalian sense; it did not 
consider foreign countries equal entities. 


Jc:Ithinkthere are countries along its borders that don't feel 
they are treated as equal entities. 
HK: China is undergoing a tremendous process of domes- 
tic change. President Xi Jinping laid out two goals called the 
"Two 100s"—the 100th anniversary of the Communist Party 
and the 100th anniversary of the Communist state. The first 
will be in 2021; the second in 2049. By the time the Chinese 
reach the second 100, they will be, by their own estimate, the 
equal of any other country in the contemporary world, and 
will, by their reckoning, be able to insist on absolute material 
and strategic equality, including with America. Some Chinese 
strategists are in effect saying, "If we were in the American 
position, would we not at least consider preventing another 
country from reaching equality?" So that is a latent source 
of tension. 

The Chinese internal discussions offer at least two answers. 
The hard-liners will say, "The Americans are visibly declining. 
We will win. We can afford to be tough and look at the world 
with sort of Cold War-ish attitudes." The other position— 
apparently that of President Xi—is that confrontation is too 
dangerous: Cold War with the U.S. would keep China from 
reaching its economic goals. A conflict with modern weapons 
might exceed the devastation ofthe First World War and leave 
no winners. Hence in the modern period, adversarial countries 
must become partners and cooperate on a win-win basis. 


JG: So Xi is a moderate? 

HK: President Xi, for his part, has put forward two objectives 

for China. The first is "Asia for the Asians." The second is an 

effortto turn adversaries into partners. In my opinion, we must 

try to make this second framework the dominant theme of U.S.- 
China relations. The Chinese view the world very differently 

than we do. We have to combine our own diplomatic and mili- 
tary capabilities to respond to this reality. But is that possible 

in the current world, with its weapons of mass destruction and 

cyber capabilities? 

One obstacle is a cultural gap: The basic American atti- 
tude is that the normal condition of the world is peaceful, so 
if there’s a problem, someone is causing it. If we defeat that 
person or country, everything will become harmonious again. 

By contrast, the Chinese do not believe in permanent solu- 
tions. To Beijing, a solution is simply an admission ticket to 
another problem. Thus, the Chinese are more interested in 
trends. They ask, “Where are you going? What do you think 
the world will look like in 15 years?” 

As a result of this cultural gap, when the American and Chi- 
nese presidents meet, there is too often an ambiguous outcome. 
Progress is made on immediate short-term issues—climate 
change, some economic concerns. But the basic agenda of 
developing a common concept for the future is given less 
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priority, in part because of the pressure of time and the impact 
of the media waiting outside the conference center. 


JG: How do you grade President Obama's management of the 
China portfolio? 
нк: Га say B-plus. 


JG: That’s a pretty good grade. 

нк: Well, B-plus in terms of the present, but somewhat lower 
in terms of the long-term evolution of Sino-American relations. 
He has made things somewhat better for the short term, but 
he has made no major contribution to the relationship’s long- 
term evolution. 


JG: Let’s talk about the “Thucydides Trap,” the notion that a 
rising power will more often than not come into conflict with 
an established power. Graham Allison has done important 
work on this. You buy the basic concept, yes? 
нк: To aconsiderable extent. Graham Allison shows that in the 
vast majority of historical cases, rising powers and status quo 
powers have fallen into some kind of military conflict. It is 
almost inevitable when both countries have global influence. 
Even with benign intentions, they are bound to interact and 
occasionally step on each other’s toes in some parts of the world. 
It is inherent in the definitions of rising and status quo powers. 
Yet there is another paradoxical explanation for conflict. 
Conflict could occur, on the one hand, because of a gradual 
escalation of tension, and on the other, because the states have 
come to expect their ultimate solutions as normal. World War I 
resulted in large part from the fact that states’ impact on one 
another was, for quite a long period, successfully managed. 
Suddenly, a crisis comes along that in its essence is not more 
severe than what had been handled before—indeed, you could 
argue, less severe than the Balkan wars that had preceded it. 
But in the assassination ofthe Austrian archduke and his wife, 
a number of accidents compounded the crisis. Because the 
wife was not of royal blood, the heads of state were not obli- 
gated to attend the funeral. Had they all assembled, they might 
have been able to negotiate an informal diplomatic solution 
to the immediate Serbian problem. Moreover, in pre-World 
War I Europe, two rising powers were confronting each other. 
A rising Germany was threatening Britain's command of the 
seas, while a rising Russia was threatening Germany's role in 
Central Europe. Germany, after Bismarck, had maneuvered 
itself into a position of being a fortress surrounded by a hos- 
tile France in the west and a hostile Russia in the east. So its 
strategic objective became, in any war that happened, what- 
ever the cause, to defeat one of these enemies first. The one 
that was more reachable was France, because it would take 
Russia longer to mobilize, hence German strategists thought 
not enough of its army would be available to be destroyed. No 
matter how a war started, even if it was about some transgres- 
sion of Serbia against Austria in the Balkans—as it wasin1914— 
Germany would begin by attacking France. They had built 
themselves into a system where, subconsciously, the expres- 
sion ofthese rising powers was local, but the strategy to defeat 
them was global, or at least regional. 


JG: Is there sufficient understanding of what an actual U.S.- 
China war would look like? 


ВЕТТМАММ/СЕТТҮ 


HK: А military conflict between the two countries, given the 

technologies they possess, would be calamitous. Such a con- 
flict would force the world to divide itself. And it would end in 

destruction, but not necessarily in victory, which would likely 
prove too difficult to define. Even if we could define victory, 
what in the wake of utter destruction could the victor demand 

oftheloser? Iam speaking ofnot merely the force of our weap- 
ons, but the unknowability of the consequences of some of 
them, such as cyberweapons. Traditional arms-control nego- 
tiations necessitated that each side tell the other what its capa- 
bilities were as a prelude to limiting those capacities. Yet with 

Cyber, each country will be extremely reluctant to let others 

know its capabilities. Thus, there is no self-evident negotiated 

way to contain cyberwarfare. And artificial intelligence com- 
pounds this problem. Machines that can learn from their own 

experience and communicate with one other on their own raise 

both a practical and a moral imperative to find a way to keep 

mankind from destroying itself. The United States and China 

must strive to come to an understanding about the nature of 
their co-evolution. 


JG: Just to be clear: The stability of the planet depends on 
its two most powerful countries understanding what the 
other wants. 

HK: And that requires transparency toward each other about their 
motives, which sounds very strange to traditional diplomats. 


Jc: Does it sound very strange to you? 
HK: Somewhat, but if you read the transcripts of my earliest 
conversations with Zhou Enlai [the Chinese premier with 
whom Kissinger met secretly in 1971 as part of the effort to 
achieve détente], you will notice two things. The first is that we 
were lucky, because we had no practical day-to-day relation- 
ship to talk about—except Taiwan, which we set aside—so, in 
order to build confidence, we had to talk about our philoso- 
phies of world order. And two, as a consequence, we sounded 
like two college professors discussing the nature of the world 
and its future. 

This sort of dialogue is not apparent in contemporary U.S.- 
China dialogue. Leaders meet and have useful conversations 
inthe sense that there are practical items—a lot of items—that 


Kissinger's conversations with Zhou Enlai, the Chinese premier, in the 
1970s were a key to normalizing relations between the U.S. and China. 


they have to work through. Yet the Chinese leave such conver- 
sations frustrated. The primary subject they want to discuss— 
philosophical in nature—is never raised, which is “If we were 
you, we might try to suppress our rise. Do you seek to suppress 
us? If you do not, what will the world look like when we are 
both strong, as we expect to be?" 


Jc: How should the president go about systematically solving 

problems with China? 

HK: It is important to understand the difference between how 
we and the Chinese perceive issues. Americans think that the 

normal condition ofthe world is stability and progress: І there 

is a problem, it can be removed by the mobilization of effort and 

resources, and when it is solved, America can return to isolation. 
The Chinese believe that no problem can ever be finally solved. 
Therefore, when you talk to Chinese strategists, they talk about 

process rather than ad hoc issues. When you talk to U.S. stra- 
tegists, they generally try to look for solutions. 


JG: How do you understand China’s strategy at the moment? 
нк: There are two possible interpretations of China’s strat- 
egy. One: The Chinese think that the world is moving in their 
direction, that they will eventually inherit it in some fashion, 
and that their strategic task is to keep us quiet in the period 
in between— 


JG: That the arc of history is bending in their direction. 

HK: Some Chinese strategists may think that. Or one can inter- 
pret their actions as “However you interpret the arc of history, 
a conflict between countries possessing the technologies we 

do, and their uncertain application, is so dangerous that how- 
ever you explain its origins, we have a duty to try to cooperate 

to avoid it.” 

I think that this is President Xi’s view. But we will not be 
able to demonstrate which interpretation is correct for about 
20 years. In the meantime, our policies must be broad-gauged 
enough to allow for both. 


JG: Has Obama been too hawkish toward China, then? 
нк: Not too hawkish but too short-term. To truly advance our 
relationship with China, we must speak in trends. 


JG: Do you fear all of this talk, energized by Trump, 
about a trade war with China? 
нк: More than anything else, a balanced, peaceful world 
order depends on а stable U.S.-China relationship. Xi Jin- 
ping has described our economic interdependence as the 
"ballast and propeller" of our broader bilateral relation- 
ship; a trade war would devastate both of us. 


JG: You talk to the senior Chinese leadership all the 
time. What was their reaction to Trump's threat of a 
trade war? 
HK: Their first reaction to Trump was shock—not so much 
to his personality, but to the fact that America could pro- 
duce this kind of political debate about its own nature. 
"Doesthis mean that we are inevitably bound to be in con- 
frontation?" That was their first reaction. El 
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in a way that it 

has not been since 

the Cultural Revolution. 
Our correspondent, 
long a China optimist, 
considers a darker 
future—and asks what 
a more dangerous 

and adversarial 

China would mean for 
the United States. 


China is less free, 
less open, and more 
belligerent than 

it was five years ago, 
or even 10. It has 
become repressive 


sv James Fallows 


PHOTOGRAPH BY THE VOORHES 


What if China is going bad? Since early last year I have been 
asking people inside and outside China versions of this ques- 
tion. By “bad” I don't mean morally. Moral and ethical factors 
obviously matter in foreign policy, but I’m talking about some- 
thing different. 

Nor is the question mainly about economics, although for 
China the short-term stability and long-term improvement of 
jobs, wages, and living standards are fundamental to the gov- 
ernment’s survival. Under China’s single-party Communist 
arrangement, sustained economic failure would naturally raise 
questions about the system as a whole, as it did in the Soviet 
Union. True, modern China’s economic performance even dur- 
ing its slowdowns is like the Soviet Union’s during its booms. 
But the absence of a political outlet for dissatisfaction is similar. 

Instead the question is whether something basic has 
changed in the direction of China’s evolution, and whether 
the United States needs to reconsider its China policy. For the 
more than 40 years since the historic Nixon-Mao meetings 
of the early 1970s, that policy has been surprisingly stable. 
From one administration to the next, it has been built on these 
same elements: ever greater engagement with China; steady 
encouragement of its modernization and growth; forthright 
disagreement where the two countries’ economic interests or 
political values clash; and a calculation that Cold War-style 
hostility would be far more damaging than the difficult, imper- 
fect partnership the two countries have maintained. 
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That policy survived its greatest strain, the brutal Tianan- 
men Square crackdown of 1989. It survived China's entry into 
the World Trade Organization in 2001 and the enormous 
increase in China's trade surpluses with the United States 
and everywhere else thereafter. It survived the U.S. bombing 
ofthe Chinese Embassy in Belgrade in 1999 (an act assumed 
to be intentional by every Chinese person I've ever discussed 
it with), periodic presidential decisions to sell arms to Taiwan 
or meet with the Dalai Lama, and clashes over censorship and 
human rights. 

The eight presidents who have managed U.S. dealings 
with modern China, Nixon through Obama, have essentially 
drawn from the same playbook. The situation could be differ- 
ent for the ninth. The China of 2016 is much more controlled 
and repressive than the China of five years ago, or even 10. I 
was living there at both ofthose earlier times—in Shanghai in 
2006andin Beijing five years later—and have seen the change 
firsthand. Given the chaotic contradictions of modern China, 
what any one person sees can be an exception. What strikes 
me is the consistency of evidence showing a country that is 
cracking down, closing up, and lashing out in ways different 
from its course in the previous 30-plus years. 

The next president, then, will face that great cliché, a chal- 
lenge that is also an opportunity. The challenge is several 
years of discouraging developments out of China: internal 
repression, external truculence, a seeming indifference to the 
partnership part of the U.S.-China relationship. The oppor- 
tunity is to set out the terms of a new relationship at the very 
moment when it is most likely to command China's attention: 
atthe start of a new administration. 

You can tell which issues a new administration takes seri- 
ously and considers crucial to its political and substantive 
success. The president gives a major policy speech; big think- 
ers write essays; Cabinet departments roll out implementa- 
tion plans; budget decisions follow. That's the kind of effort I 
hope to see early next year. I can report that across the world of 
China scholars and policy veterans, people are already think- 
ing hard about what should be in such a speech. 

Dealing with China is inescapable. It is becoming more dif- 
ficult, and might get harder still. 


HY DOES CHINA NEED to be high on the new 
president's priority list? Because an important 
assumption has changed. 

In both word and deed, 0.5. presidents from 

Nixon onward have emphasized support for China's 
continued economic emergence, on the theory that a 
getting-richer China is better for all concerned than a staying- 
poor one, even if this means that the center ofthe world econ- 
omy will move toward China. In one of his conversations with 
The Atlantic's Jeffrey Goldberg, Barack Obama said, "I've 
been very explicit in saying that we have more to fear from a 
weakened, threatened China than a successful, rising China." 
Underlying this strategic assessment was an assumption 
about the likely direction of China's development. This was 
not the simplistic faith that if China became richer, it would 
turn intoa liberal democracy. No one knows whether or when 
that might occur—or whether China will in fact keep prosper- 
ing. Instead the assumption wasthat year by year, the distance 
between practices in China and those in other developed 
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countries would shrink, and China would become easier 

rather than harder to deal with. More of its travelers and stu- 
dents and investors and families would have direct connec- 
tions with the rest of the world. More of its people would have 

vacationed in France, studied in California, or used the inter- 
net outside China, and would come to expect similar latitude 

of choice at home. Time would be on the world's side in deep- 
ening ties with Chinese institutions. 

For a long period, the assumption held. Despite the ups 
and downs, the China of2010 was undeniably richer and freer 
than the China of 2005, which was richer and freer than the 
China of 2000, and so on. 

But that's no longer true. Here are the areas that together 
indicate a turn: 

Communications. China's internet, always censored and 
firewalled, is now even more strictly separated from the rest of 
the world's than ever before, and becoming more so. China's 
own internet companies (Baidu as a search engine rather than 
Google, WeChat for Twitter) are more heavily censored. Vir- 
tual private networks and other work-arounds, tolerated a 
decade ago—the academic who invented China's "Great Fire- 
wall” system of censorship even bragged about the six VPNs he 
used to keep up on foreign developments—are now under gov- 
ernmental assault. When you find a network that works, you 
dare not mention its name on social media or on a website that 
could alert the government to its existence. “It’s an endless cat- 
and-mouse,” the founder of a California-based VPN company, 
which I'm deliberately not identifying, recently told me. ^We 
figure outa new route or patch, and then they notice that people 
are usingusand they figure out how to block it. Eventually they 
wear most users down." On a multiweek visit to China early last 
year, I switched among three VPNs and was able to reach most 
international sites using my hotel-room Wi-Fi. On a several- 
day visit last December, the hassle of making connections was 
not worth it, and I just did without Western news sources. 

China’s print and broadcast media have always been state- 
controlled and pro-government. But a decade ago I heard 
from academics and party officials that “reasonable” criticism 
from the press actually had an important safety-valve func- 
tion, as did online commentary, in alerting the government 
to emerging problem spots. 

Those days are gone. Every week or two the Chinese press 
carries warnings, more and more explicit, by President Xi Jin- 
ping and his colleagues that dissent is not permissible and the 
party’s interests come first. Also this year, the government 
banned foreign-owned media—that is, all media beyond its 
direct control—from publishing anything in China without 
government approval. It cracked down on several publications 
(notably the business magazine Caixin and the Guangzhou- 
based newspaper Southern Weekend) that for years had mas- 
tered the art of skirting government controls. 

This past February The Guardian ran a poignant piece about 
young journalists in China who had decided that there was 
no point in even trying to report on their society’s challenges. 

“Being a journalist has no meaning any more,” a person iden- 
tified as “a thirtysomething editor from one of China’s lead- 
ing news organisations” told The Guardian’s Tom Phillips. “My 
greatest feeling is that in recent years the industry’s freedoms 
have reached their lowest ebb in history.” A few weeks earlier 
I had been in Shanghai meeting with a group of 20-something, 


still-idealistic Chinese student reformers, talking about their 
long-term hopes. One student wanted to open legal-aid clinics 
for migrant workers; another, a muckraking-style news service 
about urban inequities; another, a center for women's rights. A 
few years earlier, I would have been excited to hear such plans. 
Now I'm fearful—and expect that if those students end up real- 
izing their dreams, they will be doing so in some other country. 
Repression of civil society. Throughout the Communist era, 
the Chinese state has suppressed the growth of any form of 
organization other than the party itself. Reli- 
gious practice, for instance, is authorized for 
five officially approved faiths (Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, Islam, Catholicism, and Protestantism)— 
but only state-authorized temples, mosques, 
and churches are allowed. So too for unions 
(all party-run), NGOs, and any other means 
through which people might associate. 
In the past five years, the screws have 
been tightened further on all these and other 
groups. Churches have been bulldozed across 
the country, allegedly as part of urban-development plans. 
Many of the country's public defenders and public-interest 
lawyers are now in jail. So are prominent feminists and envi- 
ronmental organizers. The April 21 cover of The New York 
Review of Books this year billed an article by the Asia Society's 
Orville Schell, who has written about China since the 1960s, 
as “The New Terror in China." “In my lifetime I did not imag- 
ine I would see the day when China regressed back closer to 
its Maoist roots," Schell told me. ^I am fearing that now." 
Extraterritoriality. The recent repression is worse because 
China's officials are attempting to extend it beyond China's 
borders. Countries have always tried to use economic muscle 
to advance political or ideological ends. In China's case, the 
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most obvious example is its ongoing economic punishment 
of Norway (notably a boycott of its salmon) for the Norwegian 
Nobel Committee's insolence in selecting the still-imprisoned 
writer Liu Xiaobo as the winner of the Nobel Peace Prize six 
years ago. But recently the Chinese government has jailed or 
harassed the relatives of activists and dissidents who have left 
the country, and put pressure on foreign companies and orga- 
nizations to apply China's censorship standards beyond its 
borders. Two years ago, the U.S. firm LinkedIn was found to 
have censored critical posts about China from its worldwide 
network, even when the posts were written and intended to be 
read only by people outside Chinese territory. The agreement 
was a condition of LinkedIn's operating in China. Twitter is 
still banned there, but in April it hired an engineer who once 
worked for China's military and security services as its manag- 
ing director for China. In one of her first tweets, she wrote to 
ССТУ, the carefully monitored state-run TV network, saying, 
"Let's work together to tell great China story to the world!" 

Failed reform. The most prominent part of Xi Jinping’s pro- 
gram since he assumed control in November 2012 has been 
ап anticorruption campaign, advertised as a prelude to clean- 
ing up China's version of crony capitalism. Through most of 
its boom decades, China featured the form of "efficient cor- 
ruption" also evident in Japan and South Korea during their 
postwar growth years. Some favored people got very rich—the 
head of Japan's then-ruling Liberal Democratic Party got into 
trouble when investigators found $50 million worth of gold 
and other assets in his house—but everyone else was doing 
well enough to mute complaints. As China's economy has 
slowed and news about elite-level fortunes has spread, per- 
ception of its corruption from within and without the country 
has shifted from "necessary evil" to "existential threat." 

A trigger for the latest round of press controls was David 
Barboza's 2012 revelation in The New York Times that the fam- 
ily ofthen-Premier Wen Jiabao had billions of dollars in secret 
assets. Wen's reputation at the time was as a kindly social 


conscience of China; that even his family was on the take sug- 
gested no part of the system was immune to rot. Scores of 
senior officials have been jailed, deposed, or subject to pub- 
lic denunciation for corruption charges, including the long- 
time director of state security and many senior officials in the 
People's Liberation Army. Tens of thousands of lower-level 
officials have been punished, and across the country millions 
have been scared. My anecdotal experience matches what I’ve 
heard consistently from others: The Chinese public is so exas- 
perated by inequality and corruption that they favor this part 
of Xi's program. But so far it has been hard to distinguish this 
effort from a relentless cleaning-out of Xi's political rivals. 
Day by day, life on the streets in the Chinese cities I've 
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recently visited seems as free-form and commerce-minded as 
ever. But national politics matter more than they have in many 
years, and the political climate is darkening. “China is experi- 
encing the most sustained domestic political crackdown since 
Tiananmen Square," Carl Minzner, an expert on Chinese law 
who teaches at Fordham University's law school, wrote this 
year. Almost everyone I spoke with agreed. 

Anti-foreignism. In April, the Chinese government put out an 
instructional video that would have been considered crudely 
propagandistic had it come from some military-information 
ministry at the height of World War II. It was called ^Danger- 
ous Love," and it warned young Chinese women about falling 
for sweet talk from foreign students or professors. What if that 
handsome student is actually a spy?! The same month, Te-Ping 
Chen of The Wall Street Journal reported that public schools in 
China were introducing a game called Spot the Spy! designed 
to help children be alert to subversives within their ranks. 

Ispoke with the head of a non-Chinese software company 
that has a 20-year record of sales to Chinese universities and 
local and provincial governments. He said customers began 
informing him last year that they were required to switch to 
Chinese suppliers. (When writing about the United States, 
I try never to use "blind" quotes. Precisely because of the 
increased repression I’m describing here, I need to do so when 
writing about China.) This spring, the Chinese government 


“IN MY LIFETIME I DID NOT IMAGINE I 
WOULD SEE THE DAY WHEN CHINA 
REGRESSED BACK TO ITS MAOIST ROOTS. 


I AM FEARING THAT NOW." 


blocked Apple's iTunes movie and iBooks services and apps 
in China. Soon thereafter, Apple reported its first global rev- 
enue decline in 13 years, in part due to plummeting income 
from China, and saw its market capitalization drop by $40 bil- 
lion. The Chinese government's motive in cracking down on 
Apple was probably political rather than crudely commer- 
cial. As an analysis in Variety pointed out, the rising popular- 
ity of streaming video on iPhones and other devices made the 
Apple sites important portholes for movies, documentaries, 
and other material from the outside world. But regardless of 
rationale, the effect was to damage Apple relative to its Chi- 
nese competitors (notably a smartphone company called 
Xiaomi), much as the politically motivated crackdown on 
Google damaged it relative to its main Chinese rival, Baidu. 

The effect has spread beyond technology. Every year, the 
American Chamber of Commerce in Beijing surveys non- 
Chinese companies on the business climate within China. In 
the most recent survey, nearly half ofthe companies reported 
flat or falling revenues and toughening business conditions. 
Three-quarters of them said that "foreign businesses are less 
welcome than before in China." 

The military. This is the most publicized aspect ofa changed 
attitude from China. China has land borders with more than a 
dozen countries, and is connected by the East and South China 
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Seas to half а dozen more. At the moment, it has territorial 

disputes with many of those countries, all of them on its mar- 
itime frontiers, because of its recent “island building” program 

and insistence on increased military, fishing, and mineral- 
exploitation rights in the region. In July, an international tribu- 
nal in The Hague ruled in favor of the Philippines, and against 

China, in a dispute over China’s newly expansionary claims 

in the South China Sea. Since then, both sides seem to have 

backed away from ship-to-ship confrontations on the high seas, 
but underlying disagreements remain. “They have managed to 

alienate or intimidate many once-friendly neighbors, thereby 
unnecessarily increasing tensions in the region,” Orville 

Schell told me. “The only exceptions are Putin and [Rodrigo] 

Duterte,” the truculent new president of the Philippines. 


S IT ALL XI JINPING? It is convenient to link changes 
in Chinese policy to the shift in Chinese leadership, from 
the cautious, understated Hu Jintao to the flamboyant, per- 
sonally dominant Xi Jinping. But by most accounts these 
changes were under way before Xi’s term began. 
It would be a mistake to view China’s recent actions 
“primarily as the product ... of an aggressive leader,” Jeffrey 
Bader, the National Security Council’s China expert during 
Obama's first term, wrote this year. "The military build-up, the 
assertive behavior in the South and East China Sea... the polit- 
ical repression and denial of basic rights”— 
these, in Bader’s view, predate Xi’s tenure 
and will postdate it too. Rather than being 
based purely on personalities, these changes 
are most often traced to the messages—both 
emboldening and unsettling—that the Chi- 
nese leadership took from the world financial 
collapse of 2008. 

The messages were that maybe China’s 
moment had finally arrived. The financial cri- 
sis had started in America, after five years of a 
disastrous Middle Eastern war—and just as the China of the 
Beijing Olympics was seeming shiny and unstoppable in every 
way. I was living in Beijing at the time and couldn’t miss the 
tone in state media and from government officials that the rise 
and decline of empires was happening faster than anyone had 
foreseen. “The crisis made the leadership much more confi- 
dent and assertive abroad—but also more worried and nervous 
about what might happen to their own economy at home,” a for- 
eign academic, who didn’t want to be named, told me. “And the 
combination of being arrogant abroad and paranoid at home 1$ 
about the least desirable combination of all, from the rest of the 
world’s perspective.” 

The paradoxical combination of insecurity and aggressive- 
ness is hardly confined to China. The United States has all 
too many examples in its own politics. But this paradox on a 
national-strategic scale for China matched what many people 
told me about Xi himself as a leader: The more uncertain he 
feels about China's diplomatic and economic position in the 
world, and the more grumbling he hears about his ongoing 
crackdown, the more “decisively” he is likely to act. “Xi isa 
weak man who wants to look strong," a foreign businessman 
who has worked in China for many years told me. “He is the son 
ofa famous father [Xi Zhongxun, who fought alongside Mao as 
a guerrilla and became an important Communist leader] and 
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wants to prove he is worthy of the name. As we've seen in other 
cultures, this can be a dangerous mix." Ten years ago, when 
I visited a defense-oriented think tank in Beijing, I was star- 
tled to see a gigantic wall map showing U.S.-affiliated encamp- 
ments and weapons on every Chinese frontier except the one 
bordering Russia. Icame to understand that the graphic promi- 
nence of the U.S. military reflected a fairly widespread suspi- 
cion that the United States wishes China ill, is threatened by 
its rise, and does not want to see China succeed. Almost no 
one I spoke with recently, however, foresaw a realistic danger 
of a shooting war between China and the United States or any 
of its allies—including the frequently discussed scenario of 
an unintentional naval or aerial encounter in the South China 
Sea. Through the past few years, in fact, U.S. military officials, 
led by the Navy, have engaged their People's Liberation Army 
counterparts in meetings, conferences, and exercises, pre- 
cisely to lessen the risk of war by miscalculation. “Naval forces 
are actually pretty good at de-escalating and steering out of 
one another’s way,” a senior U.S. Navy officer told me. 

The concern about a more internationally aggressive China 
involves not a reprise of the Soviet Union during the tensest 
Cold War years but rather a much bigger version of today’s 
Russia. That is: an impediment rather than an asset in many 
of the economic and strategic projects the United States would 
like to advance. An example of kleptocracy and personalized 
rule. A power that sometimes seems to define its interests by 
leaning toward whatever will be troublesome for the United 
States. An actual adversary, not just a difficult partner. China 
is challenging in many ways now, and increasingly repressive, 
but things could get worse. And all of this is separate from the 
effect on China’s own people, and on the limits it is placing 
on its academic, scientific, commercial, and cultural achieve- 
ments by cutting itself off from the world. 


НАТ IS TO BE DONE? The next president will face 

a quandary often called the “Thucydides Trap.” This 

concept was popularized by the Harvard political 

scientist Graham Allison. Its premise is that through 

the 2,500 years since the Peloponnesian warfare that 

Thucydides chronicled, rising powers (like Athens 
then, or China now) and incumbent powers (like Sparta, or 
the United States) have usually ended up ina fight to the death, 
mainly because each cannot help playing on the worst fears 
of the other. “When a rising power is threatening to displace 
a ruling power, standard crises that would otherwise be con- 
tained, like the assassination of an archduke in 1914, can ini- 
tiate a cascade of reactions that, in turn, produce outcomes 
none of the parties would otherwise have chosen,” Allison 
wrote in an essay for TheAtlantic.com last year. 

No sane American leader would choose confrontation with 
China. The next president has no rational choice but to keep 
trying to make the best of this relationship. The two countries’ 
cooperation on climate and energy is the main thing that gives 
the rest of the world even faint hope of progress. U.S.-Chinese 
collaboration and compromise were essential to reaching the 
Paris accord on greenhouse gases last year, and the equally 
important Kigali agreement to ban the very damaging HFC 
(hydrofluorocarbon) refrigerant chemicals in October. With- 
out China’s support (and Russia’s), the deal to control Iran’s 
nuclear program would not have been struck. 
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The Chinese and U.S. economies are increasingly inter- 
twined; U.S. universities depend on Chinese students who 
pay full freight; the culture of each country is enriched by its 
exposure to the other. Millions of people on each side, includ- 
ing my wife and me, enjoy, respect, and love people they have 
met and the encounters they have had in the other country. 
Because of bad air and suspect food, we were often sick while 
living in China, but the daily vividness of living there made us 
feel more fully alive. 

The United States will be less fully able to realize its 
national potential if it can no longer deal with China. But the 
terms of engagement may need to be changed. 

"I personally, and many people who have spent their lives 
trying to understand China, felt worried about what seemed to 
be significant changes in its internal and external behavior, and 
uncertain about how the U.S. should respond,” Susan Shirk, 
the head of the China policy center at UC San Diego, told me 
recently. Shirk and Orville Schell have put together a bipartisan 
Task Force on U.S. Policy Toward China, made up of nearly two 
dozen academics and veterans of recent Republican and Dem- 
ocratic administrations. It plans to submit a report to the new 
president, examining the options if China really is going bad. 

That group’s work is still taking shape, and its members, 
like others who have dealt with the contradictions of modern 
China, naturally disagree on details and emphases. But after 
talking with a range of China veterans, I think some views are 
widely shared and suggest the elements of the next China pol- 
icy. They include: 

Choosing battles carefully. The seas around China have been 
the theater for some of China’s most dramatic recent muscle- 
flexing. But for reasons of geography, history, and national 
psychology, they may be the wrong place for highly publicized 
efforts to draw the line. 

Michael Pillsbury, a longtime analyst of the Chinese mili- 
tary who is generally viewed as a hawk, has suggested one rea- 
son. In a 2012 journal article called "The Sixteen Fears: China's 
Strategic Psychology,” Pillsbury argued that the very steps 
through which the United States might most naturally try to 
show resolve and presence in the region are ones most likely 
to bring out a hostile Chinese response. For instance, the first 
three items on his list were “fear of an island blockade,” “fear of 
aloss of maritime resources,” and “fear of the choking off of sea 
lines of communication.” (A list of comparable U.S. fears would 
begin with “fear of a surprise attack,” on the model of Pearl Har- 
bor or 9/11, and then “fear of national decline,” dating back to 
the nation’s earliest days.) Thus, what the U.S. might intend 
as efforts to restore the pre-Xi Jinping norm in the area could 
spring the Thucydides Trap and become a showdown about 
prestige, political values, and overall standing in the world. 

"I really think we are at risk of overcommitting ourselves 
in treating the South China Sea like the Cuban missile crisis,” 
Susan Shirk told me. “It’s not the Cuban missile crisis. U.S. 
interests are limited, and we don’t need to do things just to 
ensure ‘credibility. ” 

Concerns for the moment, confidence in the long run. To most 
outsiders, the Chinese leadership’s strategic choices in the Xi 
era seem rash, overreaching, and ultimately self-defeating. 
(Obviously China is not the only country ever to have mis- 
calculated in this way.) China’s current pattern of repression 
at home and aggression abroad may be doing the country so 


much damage that its own leaders will finally choose a dif- 
ferent course. 

Domestically, the main threat to China's high-tech, high- 
culture ambitions is the increasing repression ofthe Xi Jinping 
years. China's universities will always be second-rate as long 
asthey are limited to a China-only internet. Its investment cli- 
mate will be limited as long as the government so obviously 
manipulates the financial markets. "Their political model 
has absolutely no appeal, not even to their own people," Chas 
Freeman told me. Freeman was the U.S. ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia under the first President Bush, but 20 years earlier, asa 
young State Department officer, he had served as interpreter 
during Richard Nixon's first meetings in Beijing. "This is a sui 
generis system that no one is copying." 

Nearly everyone I spoke with agreed that China's over- 
steps have generated ill will far greater than the goodwill fos- 
tered by its foreign aid and Confucius Institutes, which are 
supposed to teach Chinese language and promote Chinese 
culture around the world. 


“XI IS A WEAK MAN WHO WANTS 
TO LOOK STRONG ... AS WE'VE SEEN 


IN OTHER CULTURES, 


THIS CAN BE A DANGEROUS MIX." 


This assessment implies that U.S. attention should be 
focused on getting through an upcoming time of difficulty, 
which could last years or decades, without panicking that his- 
tory now seems to favor the repressive Chinese model of gov- 
ernance. “It’s true that China's strategy is self-defeating,” the 
national-intelligence director for a U.S.-allied country told me 
this spring. “But I fear it won't be true enough, fast enough, to 
make the pain evident enough to the people who matter for 
them to change." For his country and for the U.S., he said, deal- 
ingwiththatlaginthe Chinese feedback loop was the challenge. 

Steadily shaping China's choices. Near the end of my con- 
versations, I would ask each person, ^What's the best tool the 
United States could use to shift China's behavior?" And each 
person would pause, and look out the window or take a sip of 
coffee, and then begin with something like ^Well, it's compli- 
cated, because ...” The complication is that the U.S. and China 
have become so intertwined economically, and so construc- 
tively collaborative in a range of'scientific, environmental, aca- 
demic, and even diplomatic spheres, that almost any measure 
that would “punish” China would necessarily also damage 
the United States and much ofthe rest of the world. Simplest 
example: When Donald Trump was asked in October how the 
U.S. should respond to various Chinese excesses, he said that 
if *we cut off [the economic] relationship with China, China 
would go bust so fast.” Of course so would everyone else, given 
China's integration into the U.S. manufacturing supply chains 
and its heavy investment in U.S. real-estate and financial mar- 
kets. The reason the measures would backfire is notthat China 

"controls" the United States, as many Americans fear. The prob- 
lem is that the two economies are now part of one large whole. 


Similarly, lectures and public scolding of China have no 
record ofever changing its government's behavior; if anything, 
they make it worse. 

What may work, however, is a strategy one former Western- 
country ambassador to China described as "shaping reality 
in a way that makes it unattractive for China to maintain its 
present course." The clearest recent example involves the Chi- 
nese military's hacking of U.S. corporate secrets. A year ago, 
when Xi Jinping visited Washington (just after Pope Francis, 
who drew more press and crowds), President Obama is widely 
believed to have informed him that the United States had had 
enough on this front. Government-on-government spying 
and hacking? Sure, that's normal. But governmental spying 
on foreign companies, to help their domestic rivals, was differ- 
ent. And if it didn't stop, the U. S. government would find ways 
to make life more difficult for Chinese companies. Through 
use of America's own formidable tools for cybermeddling? 
Through impediments to investments? Through shifts in visa 
policies for influential Chinese families and officials? Obama 
could leave the means to Xi's imagination. It 
wasn't specific, it wasn't directly threaten- 
ing, and it wasn't public, but Obama's talk 
was apparently effective. By most accounts, 
Chinese military hacking of U.S. corporations 
has decreased. 

The United States does not have in every 
realm the leverage its cyberagencies give it 
in electronic warfare. But it is still the stron- 
ger partner in the relationship, with a more 
advanced economy, an incomparably more 
powerful military, and a vastly superior network of alliances. 
And it can use those to shape the realities in which China 
chooses its future course. 

So here is part of the speech the new president could 
give early in the next administration, on the new premises 
for engagement: 


For 45 years, my predecessors have committed themselves 
toapartnership that would help China develop economically 
and resume its place of prominence among nations. We have 
believed in helping build a better future for China's people. 
Ourown national life has been enriched by this contact. This 
isan achievement of which China's people, and our own, and 
the world's can be proud. 

But the relationship has been built on assumptions of 
balance and mutual benefit. We would open ourselves to 
China's people and ideas, and China would be open to ours. 
We would incorporate Chinese firms into our economy, 
and our firms would have a fair chance within China. The 
events of recent years have forced us to reconsider whether 
China's leaders still view this as a balanced and mutually 
beneficial relationship. We hope that on their side they, too, 
are reconsidering their recent actions and will return to the 
cooperative path. Chinese leaders often quote famous dic- 
tums from their literature, and I will cite one of our famous 
American sayings: We can do this the easy way, or the hard 
way. The United States would prefer the easier path of coop- 
eration, which has been so beneficial to our two countries. 
But we are preparing for the hard way. 


James Fallows is a national correspondent at The Atlantic. 
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AMERICANS NOW 
SPEND MORE 
MONEY ON CASINO 
GAMBLING THAN ON 
MUSIC PURCHASES 
AND GOING TO 
MOVIES AND SPORTS 
EVENTS COMBINED. 


/ | — THE LARGEST SHARE 
~ BY FAR GOES TO 

SLOTS AND VIDEO 
POKER—AND OF 

THAT, MUCH IS 

SPENT BY PEOPLE 

WHO ARE LITERALLY 
ADDICTED TO THE 
MACHINES. MANY 

WIND UP LOSING 

THEIR JOBS, THEIR 

Y FAMILIES, AND EVEN, 
| AS IN THE CASE OF 
SCOTT STEVENS, 

THEIR LIVES. 


By 

JOHN ROSENGREN 
Photographs By 

THE VOORHES 


N THE MORNING 

of Monday, August 13, 

2012, Scott Stevens 

loaded a brown hunt- 

ing bag into his Jeep 

Grand Cherokee, 
then went to the master bedroom, where 
he hugged Stacy, his wife of 23 years. “I 
love you,” he told her. 

Stacy thought that her husband was 
off to a job interview followed by an 
appointment with his therapist. Instead, 
he drove the 22 miles from their home 
in Steubenville, Ohio, to the Mountain- 
eer Casino, just outside New Cumber- 
land, West Virginia. He used the casino 
ATM tocheck his bank-account balance: 
$13,400. He walked across the casino 
floor to his favorite slot machine in the 
high-limit area: Triple Stars, a three-reel 
game that cost $10 a spin. Maybe this 
time it would pay out enough to save him. 

It didn’t. He spent the next four hours 
burning through $13,000 from the 
account, plugging any winnings back 
into the machine, until he had 
only $4,000 left. Around noon, 
he gave up. 

Stevens, 52, left the casino and 
wrote a five-page letter to Stacy. А 
former chief operating officer at 
Louis Berkman Investment, he 
gave her careful financial instruc- 
tions that would enable her to 
avoid responsibility for his losses 
and keep her credit intact: She 
was to deposit the enclosed check 
for $4,000; move her funds into 
a new checking account; decline to pay 
the money he owed the Bellagio casino 
in Las Vegas; disregard his credit-card 
debt (it was in his name alone); file her 
tax returns; and sign up for Social Secu- 
rity survivor benefits. He asked that she 
have him cremated. 

He wrote that he was “crying like a 
baby” as he thought about how much 
he loved her and their three daughters. 

“Our family only has a chance if I’m not 
around to bring us down any further,” he 
wrote. “I’m so sorry that I’m putting you 
through this.” 

He placed the letter and the check 
in an envelope, drove to the Steuben- 
ville post office, and mailed it. Then he 
headed to the Jefferson Kiwanis Youth 
Soccer Club. He had raised funds for 
these green fields, tended them with his 
lawn mower, and watched his daughters 
play on them. 
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Stevens parked his Jeep in the gravel 
lot and called Ricky Gurbst, a Cleve- 
land attorney whose firm, Squire Patton 
Boggs, represented Berkman, where 
Stevens had worked for 14 years—until 
six and a half months earlier, when the 
firm discovered that he had been steal- 
ing company funds to feed his gambling 
habit and fired him. 

Stevens had a request: “Please ask the 
company to continue to pay my daugh- 
ters’ college tuition.” He had received 
notification that the tuition benefit the 
company had provided would be dis- 
continued for the fall semester. Failing 
his daughters had been the final blow. 

Gurbst said he would pass along the 
request. 

Then Stevens told Gurbst that he was 
going to kill himself. 

“What? Wait.” 
“That’s what I’m going to do,” Ste- 
vens said, and promptly hung up. 

He next called J. Timothy Bender, a 
Cleveland tax attorney who had been 


Did Scott Stevens die because 


he was unable to rein in his own 


addictive need to gamble? 


Or was he the victim of a system 


carefully calibrated to prey on 
his weakness? 


advising him on the IRS’s investiga- 
tion into his embezzlement. Up until 
that point, he had put on a brave face 
for Bender, saying he would accept 
responsibility and serve his time. Now 
he told Bender what he was about to do. 
Alarmed, Bender tried to talk him out of 
it. “Look, this is hard enough,” Stevens 
said. “I’m going to do it.” Click. 

At 4:01 p.m., Stevens texted Stacy. 

“T love you.” He then texted the same 
message to each of his three daughters 
in succession. 

He took off his glasses, his glucose 
monitor, and his insulin pump—Stevens 
was a diabetic—and tucked them neatly 
into his blue thermal lunch bag with the 
sandwich and apple he hadn’t touched. 

He unpacked his Browning semi- 
automatic 12-gauge shotgun, loaded it, 
and sat on one of the railroad ties that 
rimmed the parking lot. 


Then he dialed 911 and told the dis- 


patcher his plan. 
S always been a gambler. A native of 

Rochester, New York, he earned a 
master’s degree in business and finance 
at the University of Rochester and built 
a successful career. He won the trust of 
the steel magnate Louis Berkman and 
worked his way up to the position of COO 
in Berkman’s company. He was meticu- 
lous about finances, both professionally 
and personally. When he first met Stacy, 
in 1988, he insisted that she pay off her 
credit-card debt immediately. “Your 
credit is all you have,” he told her. 

They married the following year, had 
three daughters, and settled into a com- 
fortable life in Steubenville thanks to 
his position with Berkman’s company: a 
six-figure salary, three cars, two country- 
club memberships, vacations to Mexico. 
Stevens doted on his girls and threw 
himself into causes that benefited them. 

In addition to the soccer fields, 
he raised money to renovate the 
middle school, to build a new 
science lab, and to support the 
French Club’s trip to France. He 
spent time on weekends paint- 
ing the high-school cafeteria 
and stripping the hallway floors. 

Stevens got his first taste of 
casino gambling while attend- 
ing a 2006 trade show in Las 
Vegas. On a subsequent trip, he 
hit a jackpot on a slot machine 

and was hooked. 

Scott and Stacy soon began mak- 
ing several trips a year to Vegas. She 
liked shopping, sitting by the pool, even 
occasionally playing the slots with her 
husband. They brought the kids in the 
summer and made a family vacation 
of it by visiting the Grand Canyon, the 
Hoover Dam, and Disneyland. Back 
home, Stevens became a regular at the 
Mountaineer Casino. Over the next six 
years, his gambling hobby became an 
addiction. Though he won occasional 
jackpots, some of them six figures, he 
lost far more—as much as $4.8 million 
ina single year. 

Stevens methodically concealed his 
addiction from his wife. He handled all 
the couple’s finances. He kept separate 
bank accounts. He used his work address 
for his gambling correspondence: W-2Gs 
(the IRS form used to report gambling 


COTT STEVENS HADN’T 


winnings), wire transfers, casino mail- 
ings. Even his best friend and brother- 
in-law, Carl Nelson, who occasionally 
gambled alongside Stevens, had no 
inkling of his problem. “I was shocked 
when I found out afterwards," he says. 
"There was a whole Scott I didn't know." 

When Stevens ran out of money 
at the casino, he would leave, write a 
company check on one of the Berkman 
accounts for which he had check-cashing 
privileges, and return to the casino with 
more cash. He sometimes did this three 
or four times in a single day. His col- 
leagues did not question his absences 
from the office, because his job involved 
overseeing various companies in dif- 
ferent locations. By the time the firm 
detected irregularities and he admitted 
the extent of his embezzle- 
ment, Stevens—the likable, 
responsible, trustworthy 
company man—had stolen 
nearly $4 million. 

Stacy had no idea. In 
Vegas, Stevens had always 
kept plans to join her and 
the girls for lunch. At home, 
he was always on time for 
dinner. Saturday morn- 
ings, when he told her he 
was headed into the office, 
she didn't question him— 
she knew he had a lot of 
responsibilities. So she was 
stunned when he called 
her with bad news on Janu- 
ary 30,2012. She wasonthe 
stairs with a load of laundry 
when the phone rang. 

“Stace, I have something 
to tell you.” 

She heard the burden in 
his voice. “Who died?” 

“It’s something Ihave to tell you on the 
phone, because I can’t look in your eyes.” 

He paused. She waited. 

“I might be coming home without a job 
today. I’ve taken some money.” 

“For what?” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“How much? Ten thousand dollars?” 

“Мо 

“Моге? One hundred thousand?" 

"Stace, it's enough." 

Stevens never did come clean with her 
about how much he had stolen or about 
how often he had been gambling. Even 
after he was fired, Stevens kept gambling 
as often as five or six times a week. He 
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gambled on his wedding anniversary and 
on his daughters' birthdays. Stacy noticed 
that he was irritable more frequently than 
usual and that he sometimes snapped at 
the girls, but she figured that it was the 
fallout of his unemployment. When he 
headed to the casino, he told her he was 
going to see his therapist, that he was 
networking, that he had other appoint- 
ments. When money appeared from his 
occasional wins, he claimed that he had 
been doing some online trading. While 
they lived off $50,000 that Stacy had in 
a separate savings account, he drained 
their 401(k) of $150,000, emptied 
$50,000 out of his wife's and daughters' 
ETrade accounts, maxed out his credit 
card, and lost all of a $110,000 personal 
loan he'd taken out from PNC Bank. 


Stacy did not truly understand the 
extent of her husband's addiction until 
the afternoon three police officers 
showed up at her front door with the 
news of his death. 

Afterward, Stacy studied gambling 
addiction and the ways slot machines 
entice customersto part with their money. 
In 2014, she filed a lawsuit against both 
Mountaineer Casino and International 
Game Technology, the manufacturer of 
the slot machines her husband played. 
At issue was the fundamental ques- 
tion of who killed Scott Stevens. Did he 
die because he was unable to rein in his 
own addictive need to gamble? Or was 


he the victim—as the suit alleged—of a 
system carefully calibrated to prey upon 
his weakness, one that robbed him of his 
money, his hope, and ultimately his life? 


ESS THAN 40 years ago, 

| casino gambling was illegal 
everywhere in the United 

States outside of Nevada and Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. But since Congress 
passed the Indian Gaming Regulatory 
Act in 1988, tribal and commercial casi- 
nos have rapidly proliferated across the 
country, with some 1,000 now oper- 
ating in 40 states. Casino patrons bet 
more than $37 billion annually—more 
than Americans spend to attend sport- 
ing events ($17.8 billion), go to the 
movies ($10.7 billion), and buy music 

($6.8 billion) combined. 

The preferred mode of 
gambling these days is elec- 
tronic gaming machines, of 
which there are now almost 
1 million nationwide, offer- 
ing variations on slots and 
video poker. Their preva- 
lence has accelerated addic- 
tion and reaped huge profits 
for casino operators. A signif- 
icant portion of casino reve- 
nue now comes from a small 
percentage of customers, 
most of them likely addicts, 
playing machines that are 
designed explicitly to lull 
them into a trancelike state 
that the industry refers to as 

"continuous gaming produc- 

tivity.” (In a2010 report, the 
American Gaming Associa- 
tion, an industry trade group, 
claimed that "the preva- 
lence of pathological gam- 
bling ... is no higher today than it was in 
1976, when Nevada was the only state 
with legal slot machines. And, despite 
the popularity of slot machines and 
the decades of innovation surrounding 
them, when adjusted for inflation, there 
has not been a significant increase in 
the amount spent by customers on slot- 
machine gambling during an average 
casino visit.") 

"The manufacturers know these 
machines are addictive and do their best 
to make them addictive so they can make 
more money," says Terry Noffsinger, the 
lead attorney on the Stevens suit. "This 
isn't negligence. It's intentional." 
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Noffsinger, 72, has been here before. 
A soft-spoken personal-injury attor- 
ney based in Indiana, he has filed two 
previous lawsuits against casinos. In 
2001, he sued Aztar Indiana Gaming, 
of Evansville, on behalf of David Wil- 
liams, then 51 years old, who had been 
an auditor for the State of Indiana. Wil- 
liams began gambling after he received 
a $20 voucher in the mail from Casino 
Aztar. He developed a gambling addic- 
tion that cost him everything, which in 
his case amounted to about $175,000. 
Noffsinger alleged that Aztar had vio- 
lated the 1970 Racketeer Influenced and 
Corrupt Organizations Act by engaging 
in a “pattern of racketeering activity"— 
using the mail to defraud Williams with 
continued enticements to return to 
the casino. But the U.S. District Court 
for the Southern District of Indiana 
granted summary judgment in favor of 
Aztar, and the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Seventh Circuit instructed the dis- 
trict court to dismiss the case, declaring, 

"Even ifthe statements in these commu- 
nications could be considered ‘false’ or 
‘misrepresentations, it is clear that they 
are nothing more than sales puffery on 
which no person of ordinary prudence 
and comprehension would rely.” 

Four years later, Noffsinger filed a 
suit on behalf of Jenny Kephart, then 
52 years old, against Caesars Riverboat 
Casino, in Elizabeth, Indiana, alleg- 
ing that the casino, aware that Kephart 
was a pathological gambler, knowingly 
enticed her into gambling in order to 
profit from her addiction. Kephart had 
filed for bankruptcy after going broke 
gambling in Iowa, and moved to Ten- 
nessee. But after she inherited close to 
$1 million, Caesars began inviting her 
to the Indiana riverboat casino, where 
she gambled away that inheritance and 
more. When the casino sued her for 
damages on the money she owed, Kep- 
hart countersued. She denied the basis 
ofthe Caesars suit on numerous grounds, 
including that by giving her "excessive 
amounts of alcohol ... and then claiming 
that it was injured by her actions or inac- 
tions," Caesars waived any claim it might 
have had for damages under Indiana law. 
Although Kephart ultimately lost her 
countersuit, the case went all the way to 
the Indiana Supreme Court, which ruled 
in 2010 that the trial court had been mis- 
taken in denying Caesars’s motion to dis- 
miss her counterclaim. “The existence 
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of the voluntary exclusion program,” the 

judge wrote, referring to the option Indi- 
ana offers people to ban themselves from 

casinos in the state, “suggests the legis- 
lature intended pathological gamblers 

to take personal responsibility to prevent 

and protect themselves against compul- 
sive gambling.” (Caesars did not respond 

to repeated requests for comment.) 

Noffsinger had been planning to 
retire before he received Stacy Stevens’s 
phone call. But after hearing the details 
of Scott Stevens’s situation—which had 
far more serious consequences than 
his previous two cases—he eventually 
changed his mind. Unlike in his earlier 
gambling cases, however, he decided 
to include a products-liability claim in 
this one, essentially arguing that slot 
machines are knowingly designed to 
deceive players so that when they are 
used as intended, they cause harm. 

In focusing on the question of prod- 
uct liability, Noffsinger was borrowing 
from the rule book of early antitobacco 
litigation strategy, which, over the 
course of several decades and count- 
less lawsuits, ultimately succeeded in 
getting courts to hold the industry lia- 
ble for the damage it wrought on public 
health. Noffsinger’s hope was to do the 
same with the gambling industry. When 
Noffsinger filed the Stevens lawsuit, 
John W. Kindt, a professor of business 
and legal policy at the University of Illi- 
nois at Urbana-Champaign, described it 
as a potential “blockbuster case." 


VEN BY THE ESTIMATES 

of the National Center for 
Responsible Gaming, which 

was founded by industry members, 1.1 
to 1.6 percent of the adult population 
in the United States—approximately 
3 million to 4 million Americans—has 
a gambling disorder. That is more than 
the number of women living in the U.S. 
with a history of breast cancer. The cen- 
ter estimates that another 2 to 3 per- 
cent of adults, or an additional 5 million 
to 8 million Americans, meets some 
of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion's criteria for addiction but have not 
yet progressed to the pathological, or 
disordered, stage. Others outside the 
industry estimate the number of gam- 
bling addicts in the country to be higher. 
Such addicts simply cannot stop 
themselves, regardless of the conse- 
quences. “When you're dealing with 


an addict active in their addic- 
tion, they've lost all judgment,” 
says Valerie Lorenz, the author 

of Compulsive Gambling: What's 

It All About? "They can't control 

their behavior." 

Gambling is a drug-free 
addiction. Yet despite the fact 
that there is no external chem- 
ical at work on the brain, the 
neurological and physiological 
reactions to the stimulus are 
similar to those of drug or alco- 
hol addicts. Some gambling 
addicts report that they experi- 
ence a high resembling that pro- 
duced by a powerful drug. Like 
drug addicts, they develop a tol- 
erance, and when they cannot 
gamble, they show signs of with- 
drawal such as panic attacks, 
anxiety, insomnia, headaches, 
and heart palpitations. 

Neuroscientists have discov- 
ered characteristics that appear 
to be unique to the brains of 
addicts, particularly in the 
dopaminergic system, which 
includes reward pathways, and 
in the prefrontal cortex, which 
exerts executive control over 
impulses. ^We've seen a dis- 
regulated reward system," says 
Jon Grant, a professor in the 
department of psychiatry and 
behavioral neuroscience at the 
University of Chicago. "The 
frontal parts ofthe brain that tell us *Hey, 
stop!’ are less active, and parts that antici- 
pate rewards tend to be stronger.” 

Gambling addicts may have a genetic 
predisposition, though a specific marker 
has not yet been uncovered. Environ- 
mental factors and personality traits— 
a big gambling win within the past year, 
companions who gamble regularly, 
impulsivity, depression—may also con- 
tribute to the development of a gambling 
problem. Whatever the causes, there’s 
widespread agreement that certain seg- 
ments of the population are simply more 
vulnerable to addiction. “You can’t turn 
on and turn off certain activities of the 
brain,” says Reza Habib, a psychology 
professor at Southern Illinois University. 

“Tt’s an automatic physiological response.” 

Scott Stevens’s story is not anoma- 
lous. Given the guilt and shame involved, 
gambling addiction frequently pro- 
gresses to a profound despair. The 


National Council on Problem Gambling 
estimates that one in five gambling 
addicts attempts suicide—the highest 
rate among addicts of any kind. There 
are no accurate figures for suicides 
related to gambling problems, but there 
are ample anecdotes: the police officer 
who shot himself in the head at a Detroit 
casino; the accountant who jumped to 
his death from a London skyscraper in 
despair over his online-gambling addic- 
tion; the 24-year-old student who killed 
himself in Las Vegas after losing his 
financial-aid money to gambling; and, 
of course, Stevens himself. 


ROBLEM GAMBLERS ARE 
worth a lot of money to casinos. 
According to some research, 
20 percent of regular gamblers are prob- 
lemor pathological gamblers. Moreover, 
when they gamble, they spend—which 
is to say, lose—more than other players. 


At least nine independent studies dem- 
onstrate that problem gamblers gener- 
ate anywhere from 30 to 60 percent of 
total gambling revenues. 

Casinos know exactly who their big- 
gest spenders are. According to a 2001 
article in Time magazine, back in the 
1990$ casino operators bought records 
from credit-card companies and mail- 
ing lists from direct-mail marketers. 
One of the latter, titled the “Compul- 
sive Gamblers Special," promised to 
deliver the names of 200,000 people 
with “unquenchable appetites for all 
forms of gambling." The casinos used 
these records and lists to target compul- 
sive gamblers—as Caesars was alleged 
to have done with Jenny Kephart. 

These days, the casinos have their 
own internal methods for determining 
who their most attractive customers 
are. According to Natasha Dow Schill, 
an NYU professor who spent more than 


15 years researching the industry, cul- 
minating in her 2012 book, Addiction by 
Design: Machine Gambling in Las Vegas, 
70 percent of patrons now use loyalty 
cards, which allow the casinos to track 
such data points as how frequently they 
play electronic gaming machines, how 
long they play, how much they bet, how 
often they win and lose, what times of 
day they visit, and so on. Each time a 
patron hits the Spin or the Deal button, 
which can be as frequently as 900 to 
1,200 times an hour, the casino registers 
the data. Even gamblers who choose 
to forgo loyalty cards do not necessar- 
ily escape the casino's watchful eye. In 
some machines, miniature cameras 
watch their faces and track their play- 
ing behavior. 

Several companies supply casinos 
with ATMs that allow patrons to with- 
draw funds through both debit and 
cash-advance functions, in some cases 
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without ever leaving the machines 
they are playing. (Some of the compa- 
nies also sell information on their ATM 
customers to the casinos.) “The whole 
premise of the casino is to get people to 
exceed their limits,” says Les Bernal, the 
national director of the advocacy orga- 
nization Stop Predatory Gambling. “If 
you're using the casino ATM, it’s like 
painting yourself orange.” 

All of these data have enabled casi- 
nos to specifically target their most 
reliable spenders, primarily problem 
gamblers and outright addicts. Despite 
those customers’ big losses—or rather, 
because of their losses—the casinos lure 
them to return with perks that include 
complimentary drinks and meals, limo 
service, freebies from the casino gift 
shop, golf excursions for their non- 
gambling spouses, and in some cases 
even first-class airfare and suites in five- 
star hotels. They also employ hosts who 
befriend large spenders and use special 
offers to encourage them to stay lon- 
ger or return soon. Some hosts receive 
bonuses that are tied to the amount cus- 
tomers spend beyond their expected 
losses, which are calculated using 
the data gathered from previous vis- 
its. As Richard Daynard, a law profes- 
sor at Northeastern University and the 
president of the Public Health Advo- 
cacy Institute, explained at the group’s 
forum on casino gambling in the fall of 
2014, “The business plan for casinos is 
not based on the occasional gambler. 
The business plan for casinos is based 
on the addicted gambler.” 

Casinos have developed formu- 
las to calculate the “predicted lifetime 
value” of any given individual gam- 
bler. Gamblers are assigned value rank- 
ings based on this amount; the biggest 
losers are referred to as “whales.” 
These gamblers become the casinos’ 
most sought-after repeat customers, 
the ones to whom they market most 
aggressively with customized perks and 
VIP treatment. 

Caroline Richardson, for example, 
became a whale forthe Ameristar Casino 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa. In 2011 alone, 
she lost nearly $2 million, primarily on 
the casino’s slot machines. The casino 
allegedly allowed her to go behind the 
cashier’s “cage,” an area normally off- 
limits to patrons, to collect cash to gam- 
ble. It increased the limits on some slot 
machines so that she could spend more 
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on single games. It also made a new 
machine off-limits to other customers 
so that Richardson could be the first to 
play it. Management assigned Richard- 
son an executive host, who offered her 
free drinks, meals, hotel stays, and tick- 
ets to entertainment events. 

So claimed a suit brought against 
the casino by Richardson's employer, 
Colombo Candy & Tobacco Wholesale. 
Richardson, the company's controller, 
embezzled $4.1 million over the course 
of two years to support her gambling 
addiction. (In 2014, Richardson, then 
54, Was sentenced to 14 to 20 years in 
prison for the crime.) The thefts ulti- 
mately put the company out of business. 
The suit claimed that the casino had 
ample reason to presume that Richard- 
son, who earned about $62,000 a year, 
had come into the money she gambled 
by fraudulent means. (A representative 
for Ameristar Casino declined to com- 
ment on the lawsuit.) 

The U.S. District Court for Nebraska 
agreed that Colombo had sufficiently 
proved its initial claim of unjust enrich- 
ment, which the casino would have to 
defend itself against. The suit, however, 
stalled when Colombo's president and 
CEO, Monte Brown, and his wife, Jenise, 
ran out of money to pay their attorneys 
and had to file for personal bankruptcy. 

"They found someone who had the 
addiction and the ability to steal, and 
they exploited it," Monte Brown says. 

"The casino embezzled from us through 
an employee." Jenise adds, “For people 
to do that to other people, it’s evil.” 


ALK INTO THE Moun- 
taineer Casino in West Vir- 
ginia, and the slot machines 


overwhelm you—more than 1,500 of 
them, lights blinking, animated screens 
flashing, the simulated sound of clink- 
ing coins blaring across the floor. The 
machines have names such as King 
Midas, Rich Devil, Cash Illusions, 
Titanic, and Wizard of Oz. It's a Tuesday 
afternoon, and here inside the window- 
less, clockless, cavernous space, a few 
patrons are clustered around a craps 
table, a roulette table, and a handful of 
card tables. But the vast majority sit at 
the slot machines. Slots and video poker 
have become the lifeblood ofthe Ameri- 
can casino. They generate nearly 70 per- 
cent of casino revenues, according 
toa2010 American Gaming Association 


report, up from 45 percent four decades 
ago. Three out of five casino visitors say 
their favorite activity is playing elec- 
tronic gaming machines. Their popular- 
ity spells profits not only for casinos but 
for manufacturers as well. International 
Game Technology, which, as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of slot machines, 
has made many of the 900,000-plus 
slot machines in the U.S., earned $2.1 bil- 
lion in revenues in fiscal year 2014. (That 
year, Gtech, an Italian lottery company, 
acquired IGT and adopted its name ina 
$6.4 billion deal.) 

These are not your grandma’s one- 
armed bandits. Today’s electronic gam- 
ing machines, or EGMs, feature highly 
sophisticated computers driven by com- 
plex algorithms. Old-fashioned three- 
reel slot machines consisted of physical 
reels that were set spinning by the pull of 
a lever. Each reel would have, for exam- 
ple, 22 “stops”: 11 different symbols, and 
11 blank spaces between the symbols, for 
a total of 10,648 possible combinations. 
If the same symbol aligned on the pay- 
line on all three reels when they stopped 
spinning, the player would win a jack- 
pot that varied in size depending on the 
symbol. The odds were straightforward 
and not terribly hard to calculate. 

The big breakthrough in slots tech- 
nology was the invention of “virtual 
reel mapping” in 1982. According to 
NYU's Schüll, about 20 to 30 percent of 
slot machines today resemble the old- 
fashioned ones, with physical spinning 
reels. But where each reel stops is no 
longer determined by the force ofa good 
pull of the lever. Rather, a computer chip 
within the machine chooses an outcome 
using "virtual reels," which may include 
different quantities of the various sym- 
bols—more blank spaces, for instance, 
and fewer symbols for big jackpots. The 
physical reels are not spinning until they 
run out of momentum, asit might appear. 
Rather, the chips “tell” them where to 
stop the moment a customer pulls the 
lever or pushes the button. Thus it is 
possible for game designers to reduce 
the odds of hitting a big jackpot from 1 
in 10,648 to 1in 137 million. Moreover, it 
is almost impossible for a slots player to 
have any idea of the actual odds of win- 
ning any jackpot, however large or small. 

Virtual reel mapping has also enabled 
a deliberately misleading feature, the 

"near miss." That's when a jackpot sym- 
bol appears directly above or below the 


payline. The intent is to give the player 

the impression of having almost won— 
when, in fact, he or she is no closer to 

having won than if the symbol had not 

appeared on the reel at all. Some slot 

machines are specifically programmed 

to offer up this near-miss result far more 

often than they would if they operated 

by sheer chance, and the psychological 

impact can be powerful, leading players 

to think, I was so close. Maybe next time. 
(As I. Nelson Rose, a professor at Whit- 
tier Law School and the author of Gam- 
bling and the Law, has written, Nevada 

regulations operate on the theory that 

a sophisticated player would be able to 

tell the real odds of winning by playing 

a machine long enough. The gambling 

industry maintains that deceptive near 

misses do not occur in North Ameri- 
can gaming machines, but as Schüll 

has noted, it has developed a more nar- 
row definition of deceptive near misses, 
which still allows for “sublimi- 

nal inducements.”) 

Research has shown that an 
elevated number of near-miss 
results does increase playing 
time. Indeed, as early as 1953, 

В. Е. Skinner, the godfather of 
modern behaviorism, noted, 
“‘Almost hitting the jack pot’ 
increases the probability that the 
individual will play the machine.” 
This effect is even stronger for 
gambling addicts, whose brains 
respond to near misses more like wins 
than like losses. “The near misses [trig- 
ger] the same brain response as a win,” 
says Reza Habib, the Southern Illinois 
University psychology professor. 

Yet another feature made possible by 
virtual reel mapping is the uneven dis- 
tribution of winning symbols among vir- 
tual reels, known as “starving reels.” For 
instance, a7 may come up four times on 
the first virtual reel and five times on 
the second but only once on the third. 
The first two reels are thus much more 
likely to hit a7 than the last one, but you 
wouldn’t know this by looking at the 
physical reels. Just as the craps player 
expects the dice to be numbered 1 to 
6 and the blackjack player expects the 
dealer to use conventional decks of 52 
cards, it’s natural for the slot-machine 
player to expect equal odds on each of 
the reels, says Roger Horbay, a former 
gambling-addiction therapist and an 
expert on electronic gaming machines. 


“Unbalanced reel design enables EGMs 
to present to the player screens which 
are rich in symbols but which are 
designed to limit winning combina- 
tions in amanner incommensurate with 
the appearance of the screen,” Horbay 
writes in “Unbalanced Reel Gaming 
Machines,” a paper he co-authored with 
Tim Falkiner in 2006. 

Astonishingly, the patent applica- 
tion for virtual reel mapping, the tech- 
nology that made all these deceptive 
practices possible, was straightforward 
about its intended use: “It is impor- 
tant,” the application stated, “to make 
a machine that is perceived to present 
greater chances of payoff than it actu- 
ally has within the legal limitations that 
games of chance must operate.” Coun- 
tries such as Australia and New Zealand 
have outlawed virtual reel mapping 
because of the harm the inherent decep- 
tion inflicts upon players. 


Approximately 3 million to 
4 million Americans are 
pathological gamblers—and 
one in five gambling addicts 
attempts suicide. 


In the United States, by contrast, the 
federal government granted the patent 
for virtual reel mapping in 1984. IGT pur- 
chased the rights to it in 1989 and later 
licensed the patent to other companies. 

“Imagine sitting around a boardroom 
table, thinking of what’s fair, and com- 
ing up with this,” says Kevin Harrigan, a 
co-director of a gambling-research lab 
at the University of Waterloo, in Ontario. 

“Tt just seems wrong to me.” 

The Nevada State Gaming Con- 
trol Board approved virtual-reel slot 
machines in 1983. Interestingly, during 
hearings on the subject, Ray Pike, the 
attorney representing IGT—the very 
company that would subsequently buy 
the rights to the patent for virtual reel 
mapping and manufacture hundreds 
of thousands of slot machines—called 
these overrepresented near misses 

“false advertising,” adding, “There is 
a deception involved with this kind of 
a machine.” Yet he also stated that if 


the board approved virtual reel map- 
ping, “certainly we would like to be able 

to do that”—create the appearance 

of near misses above and below the 

payline— because I think that is a com- 
petitive advantage.” 

Of course, classic, spinning-reel slot 
machines make up only a fraction of the 
electronic gaming machines available at 
most casinos. Technology has evolved 
such that many machines lack physical 
reels altogether, instead merely project- 
ing the likenesses of spinning symbols 
onto a video screen. These machines 
allow “multiline” play, an innovation that 
became common in the 1990s. Instead 
of betting on one simple payline, play- 
ers are able to bet on multiple patterns 
of paylines—as many as 200 on some 
machines. This allows for more oppor- 
tunities to win, but the results are often 
deceptive. For instance, if you bet $1 on 
each of five different patterns and then 

get a $3 payout on one pattern, 
the machine will treat you like a 
winner, with flashing lights and 
congratulatory videos and the 
requisite clinking of virtual coins. 
The reality, of course, is that you 
have lost $2. 

“The brain somehow reg- 
isters a win,” Kevin Harrigan 
says. “No matter what you think, 
physically you’re being affected 
by these things—the lights, the 
sounds, the graphics—as a win. 

You can get 150 to 200 of these false 
wins, which we also call losses, an hour. 
That’s a lot of positive reinforcement.” 

Losses disguised as wins also create 
a “smoother ride,” as some within the 
industry call it, allowing a machine to 
slowly deplete a player’s cash reserves, 
rather than taking them in a few large 
swipes. Because the machine is telling 
the player he or she is winning, the grad- 
ual siphoning is less noticeable. 

Related to the video slot machines 
are video-poker terminals, which IGT 
began popularizing in 1979. The stan- 
dard five-card-draw game shows five 
cards, each offering players the option 
to hold or replace by drawing a card 
from the 47 remaining in the virtual 
deck. The games require more skill— 
or at least a basic understanding of 
probabilities—than the slot machines 
do. As such, they appeal to people who 
want to have some sense of exerting 
control over the outcome. 
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But over time, designers of video- 
poker machines discovered that they 
could influence gamblers' behavior by 
manipulating game details. They saw, 
for instance, patrons going more often 
for four of a kind than the royal flush, a 
rarer but more lucrative hand, and they 
adjusted the machines accordingly. 
Video poker also offers its own version of 
losses disguised as wins. Today's ^multi- 
hand" video-poker machines—triple- 
play, 10-play, and even 100-play—allow 
patrons to play multiple hands simulta- 
neously. This creates an experience sim- 
ilar to multiline slots, in which players 
are likely to “win back" a portion of each 
bet by frequently hitting small pots even 
as they are steadily losing money overall. 

Regardless of the machine—slots, 
video poker—casinos’ ultimate goal is 
to maximize players’ “time on device.” 
This is crucial for casinos, because given 
enough time, the house always wins. 
Local regulations typically stip- 
ulate that machines must pay 
out 85 to 95 percent of the bets 
placed on them—which means 
that for every $100 inserted into 
the machine, on average, the 
player will lose $5 to $15. What- 
ever the exact figure, the house 
odds make it such that if a player 
plays long enough, she will even- 
tually lose her money. 


ECHNOLOGICAL 

innovations have not only 

rendered electronic gaming 
machines wildly profitable; they have 
also, according to experts, made them 
more addictive. ^They're creating 
problem gamblers as much as they are 
preying upon problem gamblers,” says 
Natasha Schull. 

A crucial element in modern gam- 
bling machines is speed. Individual 
hands or spins can be completed in just 
three or four seconds. Wander through a 
casino at almost any hour, and you'll see 
people transfixed before the machines, 
their fingers poised over the buttons, 
jabbing at them like rats in cages. The 
ability to immediately access addi- 
tional cash at many machines "shrink[s] 
the time that transpires between a play- 
er’s impulse to continue gambling and 
the means to continue gambling, thus 
minimizing the possibility for reflection 
and self-stopping that might arise in 
that pause,” Schüll writes in Addiction 
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by Design. They’re lulled into a “state of 
suspended animation that gamblers call 
the zone.” 

For many gambling addicts, the zone 
itself becomes more desirable even than 
winning. Schüll describes it as “a state of 
ongoing, undiminished possibility that 
came to trump the finite reward of a 
win.” The zone provides an escape from 
life’s daily troubles, from past trauma, 
and even from the gambling debt accu- 
mulating with each spin. Players have 
gone for 14, 15, 16 hours or more play- 
ing continuously. They have become so 
absorbed in the machines that they left 
their young children unattended in cars, 
wet themselves without noticing, and 
neglected to eat for hours. 

Casinos and game designers have 
come up with many ways to keep 
patrons at their machines and play- 
ing rapidly. The chairs are ergonomi- 
cally designed so that someone can sit 


“The business plan for casinos 
is not based on the 


occasional gambler. The business 


plan for casinos is based on 
the addicted gambler.” 


comfortably for long stretches. Win- 
nings can be converted back to credits 
or printed on vouchers to be redeemed 
later. Waitresses come by to take drink 
orders, obviating the need for players to 
get up at all. 

The all-consuming nature of elec- 
tronic gaming machines also speeds 
up the onset of addiction, which has 
earned slot machines descriptions such 
as “electronic morphine” and the “crack 
cocaine of gambling.” Schiill notes that 
a 2002 study showed that “individuals 
who regularly played video gambling 
devices became addicted three to four 
times more rapidly than other gam- 
blers (in one year, versus three and a 
half years), even if they had regularly 
engaged in other forms of gambling in 
the past without problems.” 

Public-policy advocates compare slot 
machines to cigarettes. Both, they claim, 
are products specifically and delib- 
erately engineered to have addictive 


properties that are known to hook users. 

“The EGM and tobacco industries intend 

users to consume their products in pre- 
cisely the ways that directly, and without 
further mediation, initiate the [causal] 

chain that results in known harms,” 
writes James Doughney, a professorial 

fellow in economics at Victoria Uni- 
versity, in Melbourne, in a 2007 paper 
published in the International Journal of 
Mental Health and Addiction. 


Regardless of whatever “pleasures” 
smoking and EGMs may provide, it 
is true that both products also cause 
death ... Almost all smokers will 
smoke potentially lethal amounts. 
The EGM product, used precisely as 
intended, will cause users to lose con- 
trol of time and money in sufficient 
numbers for the industry to flourish. 


Cigarette manufacturers were held 
accountable for the health problems 
caused by their product after 
Jeffrey Wigand, a former exec- 
utive at the tobacco company 
Brown & Williamson, spoke out 
in the mid-1990s about the way 
his firm had manipulated the 
levels of nicotine to make ciga- 

rettes more addictive. 

Terry Noffsinger’s legal team 
grasped the similarities, going so 
far as to bring on board Sharon 
Y. Eubanks, an attorney with the 
West Virginia law firm Bordas & 

Bordas. Eubanks was the lead counsel 

for the Justice Department in success- 
ful federal litigation against the tobacco 

industry between 2000 and 2005. She 

joined Noffsinger in representing Stacy 
Stevens after he convinced her that the 

deception used by the gambling indus- 
try paralleled that of the tobacco industry. 

“The tobacco and gambling industries are 

basically working from the same play- 
book, using highly engineered products 

to hook consumers,” Eubanks says. 


ASINOS ARE highly atten- 

tive to their patrons’ “pain 

points"—the moments when 
they are getting close to giving up. The 
data they track in real time on player 
cards alert them to these pain points: 
a big loss, for instance, or when cred- 
its start to run low after a dry run. Hosts 
are also on the lookout for telling 
behavior, such as someone striking a 
machine in frustration or slumping over 


it in discouragement. When hosts spot 

someone in a state like this, they may 
swoop in and offer a voucher for some 

free credits, a drink, or perhaps a meal 

in the restaurant, where the player can 

take a break until the resistance passes 

and he can resume gambling. The hosts 

may also offer encouraging words such 

as You'll win it back. “To me, that is the 

most vile and venal example of the casi- 
no's intention to trap and keep captive 

problem and addictive gamblers,” Lissy 
Friedman, a senior staff attorney at the 

Public Health Advocacy Institute, said at 
the group's 2014 forum. 

When players do exhaust all their 
funds, casinos will sometimes loan 
them additional money. 
This is what happened to 
Noffsinger's former client 
Jenny Kephart. In 2006, she 
spent an entire night gam- 
bling at Caesars Riverboat 
Casino, drinking strong 
alcoholic beverages pro- 
vided for free. When she 
eventually came to the end 
of her money playing black- 
jack, the casino offered her 
a counter check, basically a 
promissory note, to enable 
her to keep playing. She 
signed the check and gam- 
bled away the money. That 
happened five more times. 
By the end of the night, she 
had racked up $125,000 
in debt owed to the casino. 
When she couldn't repay 
it, the casino sued her. 
Noffsinger countersued 
on her behalf. After Kep- 
hart's suit was dismissed, the casino's 
original suit was settled confidentially. 

Experts say casinos should be aware 
that when they extend credit to losing 
patrons, they are by definition enabling 
problem gamblers. “Any gambler who 
seeks credit for continued gambling 
has automatically fulfilled one (and per- 
haps three) of the ten diagnostic criteria 
established by the American Psychiatric 
Association for a ‘pathological gambler’ 
(as well as for a ‘problem gambler’),” 
wrote the University of Illinois’ Kindt in 
the Mercer Law Review. “Theoretically, 
any gambling facility granting credit 
(particularly over $200) to a [gambler] 
has actual or constructive knowledge 
that the gambler is problematic.” 


Bars that serve alcohol to inebri- 
ated customers who then injure some- 
one, say by striking that person with 
their vehicle, can be held liable accord- 
ing to “dramshop” laws. Casinos might 
similarly be held liable for the financial 
consequences suffered by gamblers 
to whom they extend credit beyond a 
certain limit. In 1994, the widow of a 
man who killed himself after racking 
up insurmountable debt at a Mississippi 
casino sued the casino under an extrapo- 
lation of dramshop laws. As her attorney 
told the Chicago Tribune, “Feeding Eric 
Kimbrow credit was the equivalent of 
giving him alcohol.” But her $50 million 
lawsuit became moot when the casino 


went bankrupt. So far, no U.S. court has 

ruled on sucha case against а casino and 

no state legislature has enacted compa- 
rable laws that apply to casinos. 

Nor should they, according to the 
gambling industry. “There is no liabil- 
ity to the casino,” says Geoff Freeman, 
the president and CEO of the American 
Gaming Association. “There is a set stan- 
dard to determine inebriation. Nothing of 
that sort exists to measure what the level 
is to have gambled too much.” 


TACY STEVENS S SUIT 
charged that the Mountaineer 
Casino, knowing what it knew 
about her husband and knowing about 
the harm that can befall gambling 


addicts, “had a duty to protect Scott Ste- 
vens from itself.” She claimed that his 
suicide was foreseeable by the casino, 
“уеї по attempts were made to intervene." 
Drawing on the research of NYU's 
Schüll, the Stevens suit charged that 
Mountaineer Casino and IGT "have 
knowingly and intentionally taken 
advantage of casino patrons, exploiting 
and causing harm to them, by employ- 
ing and concealing the present state of 
gambling with slot machines." It further 
claimed that “modern slot machines 
create, encourage, sustain, and exploit 
behaviors associated with addiction 
(e.g., longer, faster, more intensive play)” 
and that "even when played as intended, 
slot machines cause users 
to suffer losses and other 
detrimental effects." This 
formed the foundation of 
Stacy Stevens's complaint 
as a products-liability case: 
The design of the machines 
itself, the suit alleged, was 
responsible for her hus- 
band's addiction and even- 
tual death. 

Mountaineer Casino and 
IGT both declined repeated 
requests for comment. The 
casino's attorneys did main- 
tain the industry position, 
however, in a motion to dis- 
miss the Stevens complaint, 
asserting that "nationally 
utilized and government 
approved slot machines 
cannot be found defectively 
designed or lacking proper 
warning because of a plain- 
tiff’s unreasonable misuse.” 

Mountaineer Casino further main- 
tained the party line that the duty to pro- 
tect problem gamblers from gambling 

“belongs to the individual gambler.” As 
the American Gaming Association’s 
Freeman argues, “They should have the 
responsibility to put themselves on a list 
not to be there.” He is referring to the 
option states offer residents to voluntarily 
place themselves on a self-exclusion list, 
which bans them from gambling activi- 
ties in that state, and from collecting 
winnings if they violate the ban. (It does 
not, however, prevent them from losing 
money if they visit a casino despite the 
restriction.) Some experts believe self- 
exclusion lists are not effective, because 
they seem to be erratically enforced. 
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Despite the presence of sophisticated 

surveillance technology, patrons are 

not routinely screened for their self- 
exclusion status. “Ifa self-excluded gam- 
blergoesto a casino, it's okay forthem to 

lose money, but once they start winning, 
a worker taps the gambler on the shoul- 
der and says, "You're being arrested for 

trespassing, ” says Lorenz, the author of 
Compulsive Gambling. “Go to any casino, 
and the gamblers will tell you this is hap- 
pening with regularity.” 

Given that casino operators and 
slot-machine manufacturers are ada- 
mant that the blame for gambling 
addiction resides with the individual, 
it is not surprising that research by the 
industry-funded National Center for 
Responsible Gaming favors 
studies directed toward con- 
firming this conclusion. Of 
the approximately $17 mil- 
lion that the NCRG has 
allotted for research since 
its inception in 1996, it has 
not spent a nickel study- 
ing slot machines and the 
impact they have on those 
who play them. (Accord- 
ing to Chris Reilly, a senior 
research director at the 
NCRG, though the major- 
ity of the group’s funding 
comes from commercial 
casinos and manufactur- 
ers, the center maintains 
a firewall between its con- 
tributors and its research- 
ers. Members of the board 
of directors, she asserts, do 
not make research decisions, 
and the center has a separate 
scientific advisory board.) 

"It's a mistake to focus on the 
machine, because it's just this thing,” 
Reilly says. She says that the problem 
is rooted in the individual. ^We don't 
know why the gambler has cognitive 
disorders" or other issues. "That's what 
feeds their addiction." 

That's not right, says Roger Hor- 
bay, the EGM expert and former 
gambling-addiction therapist. Inde- 
pendent research not funded by the 
NCRG has shown how false wins, near 
misses, and other such features influ- 
ence gamblers, especially the way they 
perceive expected outcomes. "We've 
been treating these people like they're 
messed up, but it's the machines that 
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are messing them up,” he says. “A lot of 
the so-called cognitive distortions were 
actually caused by the machines, not 
[because the users] were making errors 
in thinking. Most of them are making 
correct conclusions based on deceptive 
information. It's the lie of the technol- 
ogy that's the problem." 

Keith Whyte, the executive direc- 
tor ofthe National Council on Problem 
Gambling, says that although the indus- 
try should have a role in research and 
public-education efforts, it cannot be 
effective on its own. (The group, which 
maintains a neutral stance toward legal 
gambling, receives a large share of its 
funding from the industry.) “We can’t rely 
on the people who provide the product 


and profit from it to educate the public 
on the risks,” he says. “It needs to be a 
broad-based public-health effort.” 


LMOST A DECADE after 

the 1988 Indian Gaming Regula- 

tory Act launched the dramatic 
expansion of casino gambling into new 
jurisdictions, the federal government 
appointed a commission to study the 
impact of the proliferation. Based on find- 
ings that suggested the rate of problem 
gambling could be twice as high within a 
50-mile radius of a gambling facility, the 
National Gambling Impact Study Com- 
mission in 1999 recommended “a pause 
in the expansion of gambling in order to 


allow time for an assessment of the costs 
and benefits already visible, as well as 
those which remain to be identified." 
Despite that warning, states have 
been unable to resist the continued 
expansion of casino gambling. One rea- 
son for the ongoing growth is the finan- 
cial clout of the industry itself. In 2008, 
when nine states were considering gam- 
bling measures, gambling proponents 
raised more than $167 million, com- 
pared with about $106 million by gam- 
bling opponents, according to a report by 
the National Institute on Money in State 
Politics. “Predatory gambling interests 
are now the most powerful lobby in the 
country on the state level because gov- 
ernment is a partner with them," says 
Les Bernal of Stop Preda- 
tory Gambling. "They are 
literally going out and buy- 
ing the political process." 
Indeed, experts argue 
that many states have cre- 
atedagovernment-gambling 
complex that implicates 
them in the casinos' prac- 
tices. Many states provide 
tribal casinos with regional 
monopolies in exchange 
for revenues skimmed off 
the top of casino profits—as 
much as 30 to 40 percent in 
some places. West Virginia 
has a proprietary interest 
in the slot machines' soft- 
ware. Kansas actually owns 
the games and operations of 
nontribal casinos. New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and Rhode 
Island have all provided 
financial bailouts to falter- 
ing casinos. "It's a pretty 
sleazy way to fund state government," 
says Peter Franchot, the comptroller of 
Maryland. ^We have set ourselves up in 
partnership with a predatory industry ... 
The profits come mainly from a group of 
addicts that are recruited and nurtured 
by casinos until they're out of money." 
Communities typically build casinos 
based on a mirage of false promises: 
that they will provide jobs, fund schools, 
and boost the local economy. But Earl 
Grinols, an economics professor at Bay- 
lor University, in Texas, and the author 
of Gambling in America: Costs and Ben- 
efits, has estimated that every dollar of 
benefit a casino brings to a community 
entails about $3 in social costs—whether 


it's increased crime, or declining pro- 
ductivity, or more spending on ser- 
vices such as unemployment payments. 
“It’s a social negative," Grinols told me. 
"Casino gambling is bad for the economy. 
It should not be allowed by anyone, any- 
where, anytime." 

In defense of its products and prac- 
tices, the gambling industry insists that 
itis heavily regulated and therefore safe. 
Asthe attorneysfor Mountaineer Casino 
argued in their motion to dismiss the Ste- 
vens suit, "Gaming is highly regulated 
in each state where it is legalized ... If 
gambling were deemed unsafe or to 
pose unreasonable harm to citizens ... it 
would not have been legalized.” But this 

“if it’s legal, it must be safe” argument 
fails to acknowledge the inadequacies 
of existing regulations. “Regulators 
are supposed to protect players and 
the industry,” says I. Nelson Rose, the 
author of Gambling and the Law. “But 
it’s just not at the top of the gov- 
ernment’s or industry’s priori- 

ties to be thinking about how to 
protect players.” 

Each state in which gambling 

is legal has set up its own com- 
mission to regulate the industry, 
but there seems to be a symbi- 
otic relationship between regula- 
tors and the industry. There are 
numerous instances of former 
regulators’ being hired by casi- 
nos or other gambling interests. 
Many gaming-commission members— 
including those who approve applica- 
tions for casino licenses—are advised 
by consultants for private companies 
also on casino payrolls. “I think society 
in general has been led to believe that 
this is a highly regulated and fair indus- 
try because the regulators test every- 
thing,” Roger Horbay says. “But they 
would be shocked if they knew even 
slot machines don’t have to comply with 
consumer-protection laws.” 

Horbay points to informed choice 
as the central tenet of consumer pro- 
tection, which is why when you apply 
for a loan, the bank has to tell you the 
interest rate and how it’s calculated. It’s 
why many state lotteries have to dis- 
close their odds, and it’s why even the 
contests on the backs of cereal boxes 
list the chances of winning a prize. Yet 
such essential disclosure is not required 
of electronic gaming machines. “These 
machines present all sorts of deceptive 


trade practices that wouldn’t be allowed 
in any other industry, not even in other 
gambling games,” he says. “The stan- 
dard for game fairness is nonexistent 
on slots.” 

As it happens, the Nevada State Gam- 
ing Control Board addressed exactly 
this question during its 1983 hearings 
on virtual-reel technology. As Rich- 
ard Hyte, then a Nevada commissioner, 
explained, if slot machines were to dis- 
close a player’s odds of winning a payout, 
that would “take away the mystery, the 
excitement and entertainment and risk 
of playing those machines.” 


N JUNE, the West Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals ruled 
on Stacy Stevens’s suit, determin- 
ing that “по duty of care under West 
Virginia law exists on the part of man- 
ufacturers of video lottery terminals, or 
the casinos in which the terminals are 


Players become so absorbed in 
the machines that they leave 
young children unattended, wet 
themselves without noticing, and 
neglect to eat for hours. 


located, to protect users from compul- 
sively gambling.” The opinion, written 
by Justice Brent Benjamin, declared that 
electronic gaming machines 


exist in West Virginia for the express 
purpose of providing an economic 
boon to the State and its political 
subdivisions in the form of increased 
public revenues, to the citizenry in 
the form of enhanced employment 
opportunities, and to the racetrack 
industry for the additional benefit 
of the dependent local economies. 


West Virginia might have been a dif- 
ficult venue in which to make Stevens’s 
case. The state has a proprietary inter- 
est in the slot machines’ software, and 
legalized gambling provided more than 
$550 million in fiscal year 2014, accord- 
ing to the Rockefeller Institute of Gov- 
ernment. (For the sake of comparison, 
the state’s total tax revenues were only 


about $5 billion.) Little wonder that the 
court’s ruling focused on the “economic 
boon,” “increased public revenues,” 
and “enhanced employment opportuni- 
ties” provided by gambling, as opposed 
to the state's responsibilities to problem 
gamblers. As Sharon Eubanks, Noff- 
singer’s co-counsel on the Stevens suit, 
notes: “What this tells us is the states 
are addicted to gambling themselves. 
They seem unwilling to deal with the 
social costs.” 

Les Bernal of Stop Predatory Gam- 
bling agrees that the close relationship 
between the state and its gambling 
interests was crucial: “I don’t think it 
has something to do with it; I think it has 
everything to do with it. Essentially what 
the West Virginia Supreme Court has 
said is that gambling interests in West 
Virginia are immune from liability.” 

In West Virginia, Indiana, and other 
states, the courts have deferred to the 

state legislatures’ intentions in 
their decisions, but the legisla- 
tors don’t always know better—in 
part because they may have been 
informed principally by gam- 
bling interests. Former West Vir- 
ginia House Majority Leader Rick 
Staton has expressed regret over 
his role in expanding legalized 
gambling in the state. “I think we 
got, no pun intended, played,” he 
told the Charleston Gazette. He’s 
not alone. Stan Rosenberg, the 
president of the Massachusetts Senate, 
helped lead his state’s drive to legalize 
casinos in 2014 despite being unaware of 
near misses, false wins, and other EGM 
practices. “I don’t know the engineering 
and science of it,” he admits. 

Noffsinger concludes that this “is 
basically the end of our efforts in West 
Virginia.” But he believes the move- 
ment to hold casinos liable for problem 
gambling is only building momentum: 

“One of the things that has happened is 
that the public is learning more about 
it. There have been more people who 
have lost a lot of money, there have 
been more people who have had to 
file bankruptcy, there have been more 
people who have embezzled, there have 
been more people who have committed 
suicide. What’s amazing to me is that 
not one time has the evidence that we 
alleged in our complaint been tested in 
a court of law with sworn testimony and 
atrial and a ruling." 
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And that, according to several experts, 
is what it will probably take—a court 
trial, which would open access to pri- 
vate industry documents. “The indus- 
try knows if any court gets to the point of 
discovery, they’re in real trouble,” says 
Kindt, from the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. “They know what 
they've got in their marketing plans and 
their documents. They cannot afford 
to have that made public, because it 
would confirm what everybody knows: 
that one- to two-thirds of their income 
comes from the roughly 10 to 20 percent 
of their customers who are pathological 
and problem gamblers." Kindt contin- 
ued, "The Stevens case is getting good 
publicity and national recognition. The 
more lawyers read about it, the more 
they are going to start smelling blood 
in the water. It just takes for a case to be 
brought up in the right jurisdiction." 
() shortly before he lost his job, 

Scott Stevens did not buy his 
wife or three daughters any presents, 
and he couldn't bring himself to open 
the presents they had bought him. He 
didn't feel that he deserved them, and 
he gave in only after his daughters 
begged him. A photograph of him later 
that week, when he was deep-sea fish- 
ing in Cabo San Lucas, a place that usu- 
ally brought him happiness, reveals the 
heaviness in his expression—his eyes 
defeated, his smile gone. 

In the months after he was fired, Ste- 
vens tried taking the antidepressant 
Paxil and saw a therapist, but he did 
not admit to Stacy that he was still gam- 
bling almost every day. As spring turned 
into summer, he knew that charges 
from the IRS were forthcoming follow- 
ing its investigation into his embezzle- 
ment and that even after serving time 
in prison, he would likely still be on the 
hook for the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars he owed in back taxes and pen- 
alties. His former employer seemed 
close to pressing charges, having put 
the police on notice. He would never be 
able to work in the financial sector again. 
Once the affair hit the papers, his fam- 
ily would be dragged through the gant- 
let of small-town gossip and censure. He 
could see no way to spare them other 
than to sacrifice himself. 

By mid-afternoon on August 13, 2012, 
Stacy had started to worry. Why hadn’t 


N HIS LAST Christmas, 
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CRICKET 


No underworld to go down to, no brave cricket 


to go down to it and bring their images back— 


no way to make their wounds seal up, 


no way to call them back into their bodies’ 


negating shells—no wings that will unfurl, 


no words of what they know down 


there about up here, no never-ending chirrup 


singing about what happened as they lay 


there on the dance floor or tried to hide like you. 


Under the refrigerator, no matter broom 


or bug spray, you keep 


on singing as if this place rides between 


your wings as you carry them away into 


the silence you fly into. 


in memoriam Le Bataclan 


— Tom Sleigh 


Tom Sleigh’s most recent collection is Station Zed (2015). 


Stevens responded to her texts? That 
wasn’t like him. She texted him that 
they would eat dinner early to accom- 
modate the girls’ evening activities. 
“Why aren’t you answering me?” she 
texted. But she got no response until 
about an hour later, when he sent his 
last text to her: “I love you.” 

Distressed, Stacy responded, “Honey, 
Поуе you. Please come home.” She tele- 
phoned his therapist to ask whether she 
had seen him, but to no avail. 

Shortly after that, Stacy’s phone rang. 
It was Tim Bender, the Cleveland tax 
attorney helping Stevens with his IRS 
troubles. Stevens had just called him. 
Bender had tried to talk him out of kill- 
ing himself, but Stevens had hung up. 
Bender said he would call 911. 

All Stacy could do was pray: “Please, 
God. Please, please, please. Let things 
be okay.” 


Then she heard sirens. Lots of them. 

Police officers from the neighbor- 
ing town of Wintersville arrived at 
the soccer fields within six minutes of 
Stevens’s own 911 call. They found Ste- 
vens sitting on the railroad tie by his 
Jeep. Two sheriff’s deputies and an 
Ohio highway patrolman also pulled 
into the complex. 

They spoke to Stevens across the 
gravel parking lot. 

“Stand up. Show us your hands.” 

But Stevens was not going to back 
down. This was his family’s only chance, 
his final gamble. 

He raised the muzzle of the shotgun 
to his chest, reached for the trigger, and 
squeezed. 


John Rosengren is the award-winning 
author of eight books, including Hank 
Greenberg: The Hero of Heroes. 
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ANIIL IVANOVICH 
Blinov climbed the 
crumbling steps of the 
city council. The statue 
of Grandfather Lenin 
towered over the build- 
ing, squinting into the 
smoggy distance. The 
winter's first snowflakes 
settled on the statue's 
shoulders like dandruff. 
Daniil avoided Grandfather's iron gaze, 
but sensed it on the back of his head, 
burning through his fur-flap hat. 

Inside the hall of the council, 
hunched figures pressed against the 
walls, warming their hands on the 
radiators. Men, women, entire families 
progressed toward a wall of glass parti- 
tions. Daniil entered the line. He rocked 
back and forth on the sides of his feet. 
When his heels grew numb, he flexed 
his calves to promote circulation. 

"Next!" 

Daniil took a step forward. He bent 
down to the hole in the partition and 
looked at the woman sitting behind it. 

"I'm here to report a little heating prob- 
lem in our building." 

“What’s the problem?" 

“We have no heat.” He explained that 
the building was a new one, this winter 
was its first, someone seemed to have 
forgotten to connect it to the district fur- 
nace, and the toilet water froze at night. 

The woman heaved a thick directory 
onto her counter. "Building address?" 

“Tvansk Street, No. 1933." 

She flipped through the book, licking 
her finger every few pages. She flipped 
and flipped, consulted an index, flipped 
once more, then shut the book and 
folded her arms across it. “That build- 
ing does not exist, Citizen.” 

Daniil stared at the woman. “What do 
you mean? I live there.” 

“According to the documentation, 
you do not.” She looked at the young 
couple in line behind him. 

Daniil leaned closer, too quickly, 
banged his forehead against the par- 
tition. “Nineteen thirty-three Ivansk 
Street,” he repeated. 

The woman considered an oily spot 
on the glass with mild interest. “Never 
heard of it.” 

“T have 13, no, 14 citizens, living in my 
suite alone, who can come here and tell 
youall aboutit,” he said. “Fourteen angry 
citizens bundled up to twice their size.” 
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She shook her head, tapped the book. 
“The documentation, Citizen.” 
"We'll keep using the gas, then,” Daniil 
said. “Just leave the stove on for heat.” 

The woman raised her eyebrows; 
Daniil seemed to rematerialize in front 
of her. “Address again?” 

“Nineteen thirty-three Ivansk Street, 
Kozlov City, Ukraine. U.S.S.R. Mother 
Earth—” 

“Yes, yes. We’ll have the gas- 
engineering department look into it. 
Next!” 


AS IT 14 NOW? Had he in- 
W cluded himself in the count? 

Careful to avoid the ice patches 
on the sidewalk on his way home from 
work, Daniil wondered when he had let 
the numbers slip. Last month 12 people 
were living in his suite, including himself. 
He counted on his fingers, stiff from the 
cold. In the bedroom, first corner, Baba 
Olga slept on the foldout armchair; sec- 
ond corner, on the foldout cot, were Aunt 
Lena and Uncle Ivan and their three chil- 
dren; third corner, Daniil’s niece and her 
friend (but they hardly counted, since 
they ate little and spent most of their 
time at the institute); fourth corner—who 


was in the fourth corner? Wait, that was 
himself, Daniil Blinov, bunking under 
Uncle Timko; in the hallway, someone’s 
mother-in-law or second cousin or who 
really knew, the connection was patchy; 
on the balcony camped Cousin Vovic and 
his fiancée and six hens, which were not 
included in the count but who could for- 
get them? Damn noisy birds. That made 
13. He must have missed someone. 
Daniil’s name had bounced from 
wait list to wait list for three years before 
he was assigned to his apartment by the 
Kozlov Canning Combine, where he 
worked as a packaging specialist. The 
10-story paneled novostroika had been 
newly built and still smelled of mortar. 
His suite was no larger than the single 
room he had shared with his parents in a 
communal apartment, but he could call 
it his own. The day he had moved in was 
nothing short of sublime: He walked to 
his sink, filled up a glass of water, took 
a sip, and lay down on the kitchen floor, 
his legs squeezed into the gap between 
the stove and the table. Home was 
where one could lie in peace, on any sur- 
face. He felt fresh and full ofhope. Then 
came a knock at the door. Daniil’s grand- 
mother burst into the apartment, four 


sacks of grain and a cage 
full of chickens strapped to 
her back. She spoke rural 
Ukrainian, which Daniil 
barely understood. She said 
something about her farm 
burning down and a neigh- 
bor who had it in for her. 
The exchanges between 
Daniil and his grandmother 
had never been long. And 
so Baba Olga stayed. Two. 
Two was all right. Until two 
became 14. 

Daniil stuffed his hands 
backinto the damp warmth 
of his pockets, climbed the 
narrow set of stairs up to 
his floor. The familiar smell 
of boiled potatoes and sea 
cabbage greeted him. 

“Daniil, is that you?,” 
Aunt Lena yelled from the 
kitchen. 

Daniil cringed. He 
had wanted to remain un- 
discovered by his relatives 
for a few seconds longer. 
He opened the closet to 
hang his coat, and a pair 

of gray eyes stared back at him, round 
and unblinking. Daniil started. He had 
forgotten Grandfather Grishko, the 14th 
member of the Blinov residence, who 
slept standing, as he used to do while 
guarding Lenin's mausoleum. Daniil 
closed the door softly. 

“Come look, we get barely any gas,” 
Aunt Lena said. She wore a yellowed 
apron over a floor-length fur coat. Its 
massive hood obscured her face. “Took 
me three hours to boil potatoes.” She 
turned the knobs to maximum; the ele- 
ments quivered with a faint blue. “Did 
you go to the city council? They should 
look into it." 

“Tt seems they already have,” Daniil 
said. "They're just better at turning 
things off than on." 

Aunt Lena's daughter jumped out from 
under the kitchen table, singing, "May 
there always be sunshine / May there 
always be blue skies." She air-fired at the 
lightbulb hanging from the ceiling. Aunt 
Lena tickled the nape of the child's neck, 
and she retreated back under the table. 

"What did they tell you at the coun- 
cil?” Aunt Lena asked. 

"The building doesn't exist, and we 
don'tlive here." 
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She brushed a strand of hair off her 
forehead with a mittened hand. “I guess 
that makes sense." 

"How?" 

“I had a talk with the benchers last 
week." She was referring to the group of 
pensioners who sat at the main entrance 
of the building, ever vigilant, smoking 
unfiltered cigarettes and cracking sun- 
flower seeds day and night. "They told 
me this block was supposed to have 
only two towers, but enough construc- 
tion material was discarded to cobble 
together a third—ours." 

A series of barks blasted through the 
thin walls ofthe bedroom. A chill colder 
than the air ran through Daniil. He 
hadn't approved of the hens, but they 
were at least useful—now a dog? 

Aunt Lena cast her eyes down. “Dasha. 
Bronchitis again, poor child." 

Daniil fiddled with the gas knobs, 
never having felt so useless. 


ON THE BALCONY 
CAMPED COUSIN VOVIG 
AND HIS FIANCEE 
AND SIX HENS, WHICH 
WERE NOT INCLUDED IN 
THE GOUNT BUT WHO 
COULD FORGET THEM? 


“What are you going to do?” she asked. 

Aunt Lena’s daughter bellowed, 

“May there always be mother / May 
there always be me!” 

Cough cough cough cough cough cough 
cough. 

“T don’t know.” 

Uncle Ivan appeared in the doorway to 
inform them that he needed to get a glass 
of milk. Everyone evacuated the kitchen 
and waited in the hallway to give him 
enough space to open the refrigerator. 

The human shuffle complete, Daniil 
and Aunt Lena resumed inspecting the 
stove. Aunt Lena’s fur hood kept falling 
over her eyes until she flung it off, releas- 
ing a cloud of dust. 

“Grandfather Grishko’s telling every- 
one he hasn’t seen his own testicles in 
weeks,” she said. “We’re tired of the 
cold, Daniil.” 

Daniil stroked the smooth enamel of 
the stove. “I know.” 


Cough cough cough cough cough cough 
cough cough cough cough cough. 
"And we're tired of hearing about the 
testicles." 


settled him. It had been sent from 


I HE MEMO ON Daniil's desk un- 
Moscow: 


In accordance with General Assem- 
bly No. 3556 of the Ministry of Food 

Industry, Ministry of Meat and 

Dairy Industry, and Ministry of Fish 

Industry on 21 January 1988, the 

Kozlov Canning Combine has been 

ordered to economize 2.5 tons of tin- 
plate per month, due to shortages. 
Effective immediately. See attach- 
ment for details. 


At the bottom of the memo, his 
superior’s blockish handwriting: 


THIS MEANS YOU, DANIIL BLINOV. 


Attached to the memo was a list of 
items the combine had canned that 
year. Daniil read the list with great inter- 
est. He mouthed the syllables, let them 
slosh around his tongue deliciously: sau- 
sages in fat; macaroni with beef, pork, or 


mutton; apricots in sugar syrup; mack- 
erel in olive oil; sturgeon in natural juice 
of the fish; cubed whale meat; beetroot 
in natural juice of the vegetable; quince 
in sugar syrup; beef tongue in jelly; liver, 
heart, and kidneys in tomato sauce; 
cheek, tail, tips, and trimmings with one 
bay leaf; and so on. 

The telephone on Daniil’s desk rang. 

"You've read the memo?” Sergei Iva- 
novich, his superior, was calling. Daniil 
turned to look across the many rows 
of desks. Sergei Ivanovich stood at the 
doorway of his office, watching Daniil, 
the receiver pressed to his ear. 

“I have, Sergei Ivanovich.” Daniil in- 
quired about testing alternative tin-to- 
steel ratios for containers. 

“None of that, Daniil Blinov. Just stuff 
more food into fewer cans. Use every 
cubic millimeter you have,” his superior 
said. "You're not writing this down." 

Daniil pulled up an old facsimile and 
set to doodling big-eared Cheburashka, 
a popular cartoon creature unknown 
to science. 

“Good, very good,” Sergei Ivano- 
vich said. “But don’t think of pureeing 
anything.” 


“Мо?” 

“The puree machine's on its way to Mos- 
cow. Commissar's wife just had twins." 

Daniil noted the diameter of Chebu- 
rashka's head, to make sure the ears 
matched its size exactly. “Sergei Ivano- 
vich? May I ask you something?" 

“If it's quick.” 

“T was looking over the impressive 
list of goods our combine produces, and 
couldn't help wondering ... Where does 
it all go?" 

"Is that a philosophical question, 
Daniil Blinov?" 

“All I see in stores is sea cabbage." 

Sergei Ivanovich let out a long sigh. 

“Tt’s like the joke about the American, the 
Frenchman, and the Soviet guy.” 

“T haven’t heard that one, Sergei 
Ivanovich.” 

“That’s a shame,” Sergei Ivanovich 
said. “When I have time to paint my 
nails and twiddle my thumbs all day, 
Blinov, ГЇЇ tell you the joke." 

Daniil resisted the temptation to 
roll himself into a defensive ball posi- 
tion under his desk, like a hedgehog. 
He straightened his shoulders. “Sergei 
Ivanovich? May I also ask about the pay?” 
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Daniil watched his superior retreat 
into his office. Sergei Ivanovich mum- 
bled something about the shortages, 
surely the pay would come through next 
month and if not then, the month after, 
and in the meantime don't ask too many 
questions. He hung up. 

Daniil reached into his desk drawer, 
produced a new sheet of grid paper and 
a T square. He ran his fingers over the 
instrument, rich red in color, made 
of wild pearwood. When he was a child 
his parents had awarded the T square 
to him for top marks in school. At the 
time he wondered whether the pear- 
wood held some magical property, a 
secret promise. 

He set to work drawing diagrams 
of food products in 400-milliliter cyl- 
inders. Chains of equations filled his 
grid paper. Some foods posed more of 
a packing problem than others: Pickles 
held their shape, for instance, while 
tomatoes had near-infinite squeezabil- 
ity. Soups could be thickened and con- 
densed milk condensed further, into 
a cementlike substance. String beans 
proved the most difficult: Even when 
arranged like a honeycomb, they could 
reach only 91 percent packing efficiency. 
In the middle of every three string beans 
hid an unfillable space. Daniil submitted 
a report titled “The Problematics of the 
String-Bean Triangular Void” to Sergei 
Ivanovich’s secretary. 

For the rest of the day, Daniil pre- 
tended to work while the combine 
pretended to pay him. He drew Gena 
the Crocodile, Cheburashka’s sidekick. 
He pondered the properties of dandruff, 
specifically Grandfather Lenin’s dan- 
druff. Could a bald man have dandruff? 
Unlikely. But what about the goatee? 

Daniil reached the entrance to his 
building in late evening. His eyelids 
were heavy with fatigue, but his feet kept 
him from going inside. Perhaps it was 
the hacking coughs, the questions, the 
innumerable pairs of shoes he’d have 
to dig through just to find his slippers. 
With his index finger he traced the red 
stenciled numbers and letters beside the 
main entrance. Nineteen thirty-three 
Ivansk Street. The building was a clone 
of the other two buildings on the block: 
identical panels, square windows, and 
metal entrances; identical wear in the 
mortar; identical rebar under the bal- 
conies, leaching rust. Nineteen thirty- 
three Ivansk was there, in front of his 


nose. He blinked. But what if it wasn’t? 
He stepped closer to the stenciled num- 
bers, felt the cold breath of the concrete. 
Was he the only one who could see it? It 
was there. Or it wasn’t. 

“Fudgy Cow?” a voice behind him 
asked. 

Daniil jumped. In the dark he could 
make out the hunched silhouette of 
Palashkin, the oldest member of the 
benchers. He sat in his usual spot on the 
bench. Palashkin lit a cigarette, handed 
a candy to Daniil. The chubby cow on 
the paper wrapper smiled up at him 
dreamily. Daniil hadn’t seen the candy 
in months. He pocketed it for later. 

“What are you out here stroking the 
wall for?,” Palashkin asked. 

Daniil shrugged. “I was just on my 
way in.” He stayed put. 

Palashkin looked up at the sky. He 
said in a low voice, “It’s all going to col- 
lapse, you know.” 


“WHAT DID THEY TELL 
YOU AT THE GOUNCIL?,” 
AUNT LENA ASKED. 


“THE BUILDING DOESN'T 
EXIST, AND WE DON'T 
LIVE HERE.” 


“Oh?” 

“Whispers is all it is now, rumors here 
and there, but give it another year. Know 
what I’m saying? It’s all going kaput.” 

Daniil gave the concrete wall a pat, 
thinking that Palashkin was referring to 
the building. “Let’s just hope none of us 
are inside when she goes.” 

“What are you, cuckoo in the head? 
We're already inside." 

“T don't know about you, but I'm out- 
side," Daniil said, now feeling unsure. 

"Go eat your Fudgy Cow, Daniil." 
Palashkin extinguished his cigarette 
between his thumb and his index finger, 
stood up, and disappeared into the dark. 


glass partition, he could almost curl 
his lips through the circular open- 
ing. The woman in booth No. 7 (booths 
1to 6 were CLOSED FOR TECHNICAL 
BREAK), Kozlov Department of Gas, 
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wore a fuzzy wool sweater that Daniil 
found comforting, inviting. He gazed at 
her and felt a twinge of hope. 
The woman shut the directory with a 
thud. ^What wasit, 3319 Ivansk, you said?" 
“Nineteen thirty-three Ivansk.” 
“Look, Гуе heard rumors about it, but 
it’s not on any of the lists. Thirty-three 
nineteen Ivansk is, though.” 
“That doesn’t help me.” 
“Don’t be hostile, Citizen. You are one 
of many, and I work alone.” 
“T know you know 1933 Ivansk exists. 
It exists enough for you to fiddle with the 
gas when you feel like it,” Daniil said. 
“What are you accusing us of, exactly?” 
“Us? I thought you worked alone.” 
The woman took off her reading 
glasses, rubbed the bridge of her nose. 
“Refer to the city council with your 
questions.” 
“T was there last week.” 
“So?” 
“So nothing,” he said. 


“Refer to the factory in charge of your 
apartment assignment.” 
“What do you think they know? The 
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whole combine is in a state of panic.” 
He was referring to the problem of the 
string bean. 

“Best wishes with your heating prob- 
lem,” she said. “Next!” 


OUGH COUGH COUGH cough 
[ cough cough cough. 

Daniil entered his apartment to 
find every square centimeter of shelf and 
bed space covered in stacks of red bills. 
His relatives had squeezed themselves 
into corners to count the money. No one 
looked up when he came in. 

Daniil backed out of the apartment, 
closed the door behind him, stood on 
the landing until he had counted to 
30, then came back in. The red bills 
remained. All right, he thought, so the 
hallucination continues. Run with it. Let 
the mind have its fancy. 

The children's shrieks and snivels and 
coughs rang from the kitchen, but their 
voices seemed warped and far away, as 
though they were coming from a tunnel. 

Uncle Timko, the only grown-up 
not counting bills, sat cross-legged on 
Daniil's bunk, hacking away at a block 
of wood with a mallet and chisel. ^Your 
grandfather's disappearing testicles 
saved the day, Daniil." 

“Т can't stand lamenting them any- 
more," Grandfather Grishko said. He 
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assumed his straight-as-a-rod Honor 
Guard pose, cocooned in a bed com- 
forter. “Back in my district, they had 
quite a reputation. The girls would come 
from far and wide just to—" He said a 
few things Daniil chose to block out of 
his hallucination. 

“The children!" Aunt Lena said from 
somewhere under her fur. 

Grandfather Grishko tossed a red 
stack at Daniil. He leafed through 
the crisp bills, half-expecting them to 
crackle and burst into pyrotechnic stars. 

“This is my life's savings, Daniil,” his 
grandfather said. "I've been keeping 
it for hard times, and hard times have 
arrived. Take the money. Don't ask me 
where I've been stashing it. Put it in for 
heating, bribe someone, anything." 

Daniil mustered a weak thank-you. 

Uncle Timko held up his mangled 
block of wood. "Does this look like a 
spoon or a toothbrush?" 

“Neither.” 

“Tt’s supposed to be both.” 

"You're getting wood chips all over 
my sheets." 

Uncle Timko ignored him. “Spoon 
on one end, toothbrush on the other. A 
basic instrument of survival." 

Four hours later, they finished count- 
ing the bills. The sum of Grandfather 
Grishko's savings, along with the money 
the other relatives had scrounged up, 
turned out to be a hefty 8,752 rubles and 
59 kopecks. 

Daniil calculated what 8,752 rubles 
and 59 kopecks could buy. He took the 
rabid inflation into account, recalled the 
prices he'd seen at the half-empty state 
store the week before. Daniil looked 
from the stacks of bills to the expectant 
eyes ofhis family. 

"We've got enough here to buy one 
space heater," he declared. He held up a 
finger to stop the dreamers in the room. 

“IfI can find one.” 
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Daniil rubbed his temples. An 
irresistible desire to stretch came over 
him. He wanted his body to fill the 
office, his arms andlegs to stick out ofthe 
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doors and windows. He wanted to leap 
and gambol where wild pearwood grew. 
His great parachute lungs would inflate, 
sucking up all the air on the planet. 

The phone rang. 

“15 that a Fudgy Cow on your desk?" 
Sergei Ivanovich stood in his office, on 
tiptoe, squinting again. 

"Just the wrapper, Sergei Ivanovich." 

"I haven't had one in months." 

The line filled with a heavy silence. 

“I should get back to the triangular 
vegetable, Sergei Ivanovich." 

"You should." Sergei Ivanovich kept 
the receiver pressed to his ear. ^Daniil 
Blinov?" 

“Yes, Sergei Ivanovich.” 

“Was it good?” 

“The candy? A little stale.” 

Sergei Ivanovich let out a moan be- 
fore catching himself. Daniil’s superior 
glanced at his own superior’s office, to 
find himself being observed as well. He 
hung up. 

Daniil placed the wrapper in his 
drawer, beside the T square and the draw- 
ings of the entire Cheburashka gang. He 
turned to the diagram lying on his desk: а 
tin can containing exactly 17 black olives. 
Seventeen was the maximum capacity, 
provided the olives were a constant size. 
The ones in the middle were compacted 
into little cubes, with barely any space for 
brine. Good, thought Daniil. No one drinks 
the brine anyway. 


HE HEATER WAS SET to a lav- 
ish High. Its amber power light 
flickered like a campfire. Fourteen 
figures huddled around the rattling tin 
box and took turns having the warm air 
tickle their faces. Some even disrobed 
down to their sweaters. A bottle of samo- 
gon appeared from its hiding place, as did 
a can of sprats. Daniil felt the warmth 
spread to his toes, to his chilliest spots. 
Aunt Lena took off her hood and Daniil 
noticed that her normally pallid cheeks 
had gained a lively red. Grandfather 
Grishko sat on a stool like a king, legs 
spread, chewing on a piece of vobla jerky 
he claimed predated the revolution. 
Aknock came at the door. 
Everyone fell quiet. Daniil ignored it. 
Another knock. 
Aunt Lena poked Daniil’s arm. 
Daniil took another swig of home 
brew, slid off his chair (which Uncle 
Timko immediately occupied), and 
opened the door. 
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Two tall men stood in the dark, nar- 
row hallway before him, holding a coffin. 

Daniil teetered where he stood. ^Uh, 
hello." His relatives crowded behind 
him. “If you're here to collect me, I’m 
not ready yet." 

“We need access to your apartment, 
Citizen," the man on the right said. 

“Why?,” Daniil asked. 

The man on the left rolled his eyes 
at the man on the right. “God dammit, 
Petya, do we have to give an explanation 
at every landing?” 

“An explanation would be nice,” 
Daniil said. 

“The guy on 10 croaked, and the stair 
landings aren’t wide enough for us to 
turn the coffin around,” the one named 
Petya said. “So we need to do it in peo- 
ple’s apartments.” 

“Yet somehow you got it all the way 
up to 10." Daniil knew the cabinet-size 
elevator wouldn't have been an option. 

“When the coffin was empty, we could 
turn it upright." 

"And now you can't." 

Petya narrowed his eyes at Daniil. 
"Some might find that disrespectful, Cit- 
izen." In agreement, Baba Olga flicked 
the back of Daniil’s neck with her stone- 
hard fingers. Petya said, "Look, this 

thing isn't getting any lighter." 

"You aren't here to collect anyone,” 
Daniil confirmed. 

"As you can see, we've already col- 
lected. Now let us in." 

Everyone stood aside as the men 
lumbered in with the coffin, trampling 
on shoes and scratching the wallpaper. 

“Yasha, we'll have to move the cot to 
make room,” Petya said. 

"Which one?" 

"Pink flower sheets." 

"Keep holding on to your end while I 
set mine down," Yasha said. "Toasty in 
here, eh?" 

“Yes, mind the heater by your feet,’ 
Daniil chimed in. 

“ГИ have to step out on the balcony 
while you pivot. Got it?” 

Baba Olga lunged at the men. “No, 
no, don’t open—” 


, 


A panicked brood of hens stormed 
the room. 

Aunt Lena clutched at her chest. 

"Sweet Saint Nicholas." 
“We’ll have to report this poultry 
enterprise, Citizens." 

Daniil opened his mouth to tell them 
the hens must have flown in from an- 
other balcony;then everything went dark. 

The heater's rattle ceased. The hens 
were stunned silent. Through the win- 
dow, Daniil could see that the neighbor- 
ing buildings were blacked out as well. 

"Electrical shortages," Yasha said. 
"Heard about it on the radio. Looks like 
the blackouts are starting today." 
“Tm setting the coffin down,” Petya 
said. “I have to set it down, dear God, it’s 
about to slip out of my hands—” 


TWO TALL MEN 
STOOD IN THE DARK, 
NARROW HALLWAY 
BEFORE HIM, 
HOLDING A COFFIN. 


“Slow, slow—” 

A delicate, protracted crunch of tin 
filled 17 pairs of ears. Daniil had counted. 
Seventeen, including the man in the cof- 
fin. No one said anything for a few sec- 
onds. They did not need to see to know 
what had been crushed. 

“Well, looks like we’re going to be 
here awhile,” Yasha said. He sat, a 
shuffle followed, a stale smell of socks 
wafted through the air. “Wasn’t some 
jerky going around?” 

Daniil’s head whirled. Seventeen 
humans in a room, arms and legs and 
fingers and toes laced together. Plus one 
bay leaf. The crunch of the space heater 
replayed in his mind. Seventeen olives. 
Cough cough cough cough. Daniil would 
die just like this, stuffed and brined with 


the others, their single coffin stuck in 
someone else’s bedroom. No one drinks 
the brine anyway. Already the cold was 
seeping in. A small clawed foot stepped 
on his. A little heating problem. A brush 
of feathers huddled on his feet, shiver- 
ing. Daniil took a step forward, and the 
feathers swished past. In the dark he felt 
for the coffin, yanked out the crumpled 
space heater from underneath. The cor- 
ner of the coffin slammed down to the 
floor. The children screamed. 

Daniil stepped onto the balcony, 
flung the heater over the ledge. For a 
second he felt weightless, as if he him- 
self were flying through the air. A hollow 
crash echoed against the walls of the 
adjacent buildings. 

Daniil stepped back inside, sank 
down on his bunk. Wood chips scratched 
between his fingers. 

Grandfather Grishko was the first 
to speak. "Daniil, go down and get it." 
The whispered words were slow, grave. 

“We'll get it fixed.” 

Daniil didn’t know what his grand- 
father was hoping for, but he would do 
as he was told. Then he felt the cold 
steel of his uncle’s mallet and chisel 
among the wood chips. He grabbed 
the instruments and descended to 
the ground floor. A gruff voice offered 
caramels but Daniil snatched the man’s 
cigarette lighter instead. Its flame 
illuminated the red stenciled numbers. 
Daniil cared for nothing else, but there 
had to be heating, because heating 
meant No. 1933 Ivansk existed and he 
and his family had a place, even in the 
form of a scribble buried deep in a di- 
rectory. He would show them, the ones 
behind the glass partitions, the proof. 
Daniil positioned the chisel. The first 
hit formed a long crack in the concrete, 
but kept the numbers whole. 
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THEBIG QUESTION 


What is the most 
interesting family 


in history? 


Jojo Moyes, author, Paris 
for One & Other Stories 

If you're English and female, 
it's almost de rigeur to 
obsess over the Mitfords. 
What other family features 
six sisters, including a best- 
selling author, a trailblazing 
Communist journalist, two 
notorious for their close- 


ness to Hitler, and the chat- 
elaine of one of the finest 
stately homes in England? 
Dinner must have been 

a blast. 


Hannah Rothschild, 
philanthropist and 
filnmaker 

From humble beginnings in 
a small Tuscan town, the 
Medici family created the 
largest and most powerful 
bank in 15th-century Europe. 
Among their members 
were four popes and two 
queens regnant of France, 
and the first Grand Dukes 
of Tuscany. Their greatest 
legacy was patronizing the 
arts, creating some ofthe 


most memorable palaces 
and nurturing some ofthe 
Renaissance's best painters 
and sculptors. Their pre- 
eminence lasted for nearly 
300 years and was finally 
extinguished when no direct 
male heir was produced. 


J. D. Vance, author, 
Hillbilly Elegy 

Years from now, people will 
ask whether Bill and Hill- 
ary Clinton had a master 
plan from the very begin- 
ning. Over the course of a 
lifetime, they remade the 
Democratic Party in their 
policy image and governed 
the country over multiple 
presidential administra- 
tions. This makes the Clin- 
tons fascinating. That they 
accomplished it all despite 
marital infidelity and many 
scandals makes them the 
most interesting family 

in history. 


Glennon Doyle Melton, 
author, Love Warrior 

I'm fascinated by writers, 
sisterhood, and women 
ahead of their time—so if I 
could spend time with one 
historical family, it would 
be the Brontés. I'd thank 
Anne, Emily, and Charlotte 


for insisting on their right to 
creativity before the world 
gave them permission. 

And I'd assure them that 

we women now regularly 
use our own names on our 


books. 


Peter H. Wilson, author, 
Heart of Europe 

The Habsburgs emerged 
from minor Swiss nobility 
around the 12th century, 
surviving inbreeding, mad- 
ness, and sibling wars to 
amass a vast empire in 
Europe largely through 
marriage and luck, which 
they extended with New 
World conquests. They then 
fought tenaciously to main- 
tain their position against 
external foes and broad 
social, economic, and cul- 
tural change, before losing 
power in 1918. 


@ READER RESPONSES 


Kelsey Collings, Chicago, Ill. 


The 18th Egyptian 
dynasty, which included 
Tutankhamen; Akhenaten 
and Nefertiti; the four 
pharaohs named Thut- 
mose; and Hatshepsut, 
perhaps the greatest 
female ruler of all time. 


Ben Kelly, London, U.K. 
The Kennedys: They ex- 
emplify the Irish-immigrant 


experience and the pursuit 
ofthe American dream. 
From their politics to their 
fashion to their impact 

on popular culture—not 

to mention the endlessly 
fascinating narratives and 
conspiracies around their 
infamous tragedies—they 
are certainly worthy of 
being named the most inter- 
esting family in history. 


Mam سس‎ > 


Keith Hand, Anchorage, 
Alaska 

A family that may have more 
wars, books, churches, mu- 
sic, holidays, etc., attributed 
to it than any other appears 
to be the most interesting 
family to the planet for 
generations upon genera- 
tions; therefore, I give my 
nod to Joseph, Mary, and 
Jesus. 


Want to see your name on this page? 
Email bigquestion@theatlantic.com 
with your response to the question for 
our March issue: What was the most 
influential film in history? 
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